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LUKE P. POLAND, OF VERMONT. 


VERMONT has experienced an impor- most prominent citizens; both in pri- 
tant loss by the death of Luke P. Poland. vate and public life his character was 
He had been for many years one of her distinguished for uprightness, zeal and 
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fidelity. He had occupied positions of 
trust and honor, and was regarded one 
of the most useful men of the state. 

In a summary of the portrait the ex- 
aminer says : 

This head and face would command 
respect anywhere ; they express intelli- 
gence, integrity, courage, and stability, 
and they also express refinement and 
susceptibility, power of acquiring im- 
pressions and becoming correctly in- 
formed in regard to one’s surroundings. 

His perceptive organs were well rep- 
resented in the lower part of the fore- 
head, consequently he became cognizant 
of truth in whatever form it may have 
been presented. The upper part of the 
forehead was massive as well as high 
indicating power to gather and compre- 
hend knowledge and to push facts to 
their legitimate conclusions. 

That was a judicious mind, forming 
judgments soundly on logic and integ- 
rity as embodied in facts ; it was natural 
for him to seek facts patiently until he 
felt himself in possession and then to 
reach forward to the conclusions which 
would stand the test of time. 

As alawyer he would be clear-headed 
and sound, not necessarily showy, but 
every step he took and every word he 
uttered would be like a nail in a sure 
place, and clinched at that; he would 
build up an argument until it would 
seem to be impregnable and stand on a 
firm foundation ; but his power as a 
man, as an advocate, asa thinker, was 
in the fact that he was true to the logic 
of affairs and true as well as to the 
moral outcome of them. 

His head, from the opening of the 
ear to the top was very high, showing 
uncommon Firmness, a good degree of 
Self-esteem and very large Conscienti- 
ousness; he would command the re- 
spect of his opponents ; they would be- 
lieve in his integrity whatever they 
might think of the drift of his opinion ; 
and as a lawyer or a magistrate, people 
would respect his opinions, and partiz- 
anship would not be likely to mar his 


friendship or separate him from good 
thinkers and men of moral purpose of 
any sect or party. 

The back head is out of sight, but the 
face indicates cordial friendship, con- 
stancy of love and a good deal of ardor 
and emotion in #4e manifestation of his 
social impulses. 

One may look long and anxiously to 
find a better top head than that, a higher 
sense of justice and moral obligation, 
reverence for what was sacred, sym- 
pathy for those who suffered, a better 
knowledge of men and ability to influ- 
ence them in sucha way as to lead to 
co-ordinate action and opinion ; as a 
jury advocate he might have found now 
and then three quarters of the jury pre- 
judiced against his cause, but before he 
got through with his argument they 
were induced to take a different view of 
it and a more correct view. 

It is not of such men that the public is 
suspicious in regard to the merit of their 
purpose and the drift of their spirit ; oc- 
casionally a man is said to be better 
than his party, higher than his creed, 
that he lives above the rule, climbs 
higher than the trellis, and suck an 
organization is a blessing to the family 
and the community where it is located 
and wields its influence. 

We are informed by Mr. L. P. Page, 
of Burlington, who knew Mr. Poland, 
that the distinguished career of the late 
ex-Senator was in part predicted by a 
Phrenological lecturer in this way. The 
lecturer, one of the Fowler brothers it 
is supposed, was traveling in New 
Hampshire, and had stopped at a hotel 
where a large number of lawyers were 
staying during the session of court. Be- 
ing in company with several of them he 
was invited to make an examination of 
their heads, and in the course of the in- 
terview was asked by one who would be 
the next judge. He replied, ‘‘I do not 
know who will be, but Ican tell you 
who ought to be.” ‘* Very well,” said 
a lawyer, ‘‘ who isit?’ The examiner 
turned directly around, and pointing to 
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a young man who was sitting a little 
apart, said: ‘That young man in that 
chair.” 

At first they laughed, and said they 
guessed he had made a misstatement, 
and asked him why he thought so. 
“Well,” replied he, “the combina- 
tion of his faculties, his keen, sharp wit, 
large comparison and casuality, large 
and powerful frame to support his brain, 
his education and excellent health, etc., 
all prove beyond controversy, that he 
is the best man present, and is in every 
way adapted to be a judge.” 

From that time forward the young 
lawyer grew, not in stature wholly, but 
in the knowledge and hearts of the peo- 
ple, and was the first and only judge 
elected from that company. This young 
man, so well described by the phrenolo- 
gist, was Luke Potter Poland. 

Mr. Poland was the son of Deacon 
Luther and Nancy (Potter) Poland, and 
born in the town of Westford, Nov. 1, 
1815. When he was six years old his par- 
ents removed to Coit’s Gore, now part of 
the town of Waterville, Lamoille county. 
He there acquired his early education in 
the common schools, adding two terms 
in theacademy. At the age of eighteen he 
commenced the study of law, and at the 
age of twenty-one was admitted to the 
bar of Lamoille county. He commenced 
the practice of the law in Morrisville in 
1838 ; was appointed register of probate 
in 1839; represented the town in the 
State constitutional convention of 1843, 
and was State’s attorney in 1844 and 
1845. He rapidly acquired prominence 
and reputation asa lawyer ; in 1848 was 
elected to the bench, having been elect- 
ed fifth associate justice of the Supreme 
Court. Upon the establishment of the 
Circuit Court of Vermont, in 1850, he 
was elected one of the judges, and held 
that position until the re-establishment 
of the Supreme Court in 1857, when he 
was elected second associate justice, and 
in 1860 succeeded to the chief-justice- 
ship. 

In 1865, having had eighteen succes- 


sive elections as judge, he was appointed 
United States senator by Governor Dil- 
lingham, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Jacob Collamer. At the 
session of the Legislature in 1866 he was 
elected to serve the remainder of that 
term, Mr. Morrill being at the same 
time elected senator for the full term, 
commencing the following March. While 
in the Senate he served on the Judiciary 
Committee and the Committee on Pa- 
tents and the Patent Office. He was a 
delegate to the Philadelphia ‘‘ Loyalist” 
convention of 1866. He was sent to the 
40th Congress in 1866 as representative 
of the Second District, to succeed Hon. 
Justin 8. Morrill who had been pro- 
moted to the United States Senate and 
was successively re-elected to the 4ist, 
42d and 43d Congresses. During this 
period of his public service he served on 
the committee on elections; as chairman 
of the committee on the revision of the 
United States laws, as chairman of the 
committee on unfinished business, as 
chairman of the select committee on the 
Credit Mobilier, and chairman of the 
special committee on the affairs of Ar- 
kansas. 

He made speeches on Reconstruction, 
on Louisiana affars, on the Ku Klux, 
on the Credit Mobilier, and on the 
Geneva Award, all of which attracted 
wide attention during that critical 
period, as wise, statesmanlike and patri- 
otic utterances. He added to his na- 
tional fame by the speech made by him 
in support thereof in March, 1875. He 
was a candidate for re-election to the 
44th Congress in the fall of 1874, but 
was defeated by Dudley C. Denison. He 
then resumed the practice of his profes- 
sion, being engaged in many of the 
heaviest railroad and other cases, and 
in his duties as president of the First 
National Bank of St. Johnsbury, which 
office he held for twenty-two years. 

In 1878 he was elected to the State 
Legislature as representative of the town 
of St. Johnsbury, and was the acknowl- 
edged leader on the floor of the House. 
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In 1883 he was elected to the 48th Con- 
gress, in a triangular contest over 
Fletcher, democrat, andjGrout, republi- 
can. In this Congress he served again 
on the Judiciary committee. He de- 
clined a renomination to Congress and 
again retired to private life. In 1886, 
however, he again accepted an election 
to the Legislature as representative of 
the town of Waterville, and was con- 
nected with almost all of the most im- 
portant legislation of that session. This 
was his last service as a legislator. He 
was prominent in the organization of 
the National Bar Association in 1878, 
and held thereafter the chairmanship of 
the general council and executive com- 
mittee of that association. He was 
elected a trustee of the University of 
Vermont and State Agricultural Col- 
lege in 1878, and re-elected in 1884. In 


that capacity he rendered faithful and 
able service to the University and to the 
State. He founded a scholarship in the 
University for the benefit of his na- 
tive town of Westford; took a strong 
and genuine interest in the welfare of 
the institution and his death is a serious 
loss to his brother trustees and to the 
University. He received the degree of 
Doctor of Laws from the University in 
1861. 

As lawyer, jurist, State and national 
legislator, financier, and friend of edu- 
tion Judge Poland was truly and justly 
eminent. He was earnest in his political 
career from the first, but he was not a 
machine politician. He was a man of 
striking personal appearance and mark- 
ed dignity, yet genial in social inter- 
course and esteemed most highly by all 
who had any dealings with him. 





A VISION. 


My little sister, night before the last 
I dreamt I heard thee utter sweet ‘‘ farewell,” 
And turning to the spot on which thine eyes 
Were gazing, fondly, yet with sadness, 1 
Beheld a little girl with features cast 
In classic mould, although her face as yet 
Betokened youth. A sad, sweet longing 
dwelt 
About her quiv’ring lips, as if too loth 
To give an utterance to parting sobs 
That swelled within her breast; and yet I 
saw 
The heavenly delight that lurked 
Behind her grief—that bade a sweet ‘‘ good 
night” 
To transient youth, and welcomed in the 
morn 
Of earnest womanhood. 
* + * 
The vision passed ; 
Another turn of life’s kaleidoscope 
Revealed to me again this little child, 
Embarking on a craft of magnitude 
Almost momentous as the world itself, 
And manned by Virtue. Truth stood at its 
helm, 


With look unswerving, and as true and firm 

As theeternal gods themselves. Upon its 
side 

I traced with anxious look the letters bold 

And bright as noon-day’s sun, reflecting 
naught 

To dim its lustre—shedding halos bright 

Upon her face of faces—on which 

The sun-god rays of Love and Purpose 
shone— 

The talismanic name by which it sailed,— 

The one word, ‘‘ Hope,” bound for the 
quarantine 

Of heaven, laden with the brightness, cares 

And faded reck’nings which Eternity 

Hath given for its cargo. Turning once 

Again I found thee gone. The vision past; 

The craft had glided from my sight— 

And in my heart’s low depths arose a 
prayer, 

Invoking safety from Contention’s storms, 

Until thy ship shall safely anchor in that 
world 

Whose atmosphere is pure-eyed chastity, 

And language, sweet-voiced charity ! 

JOHN HAZELEIGG. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS IN MESMERISM FORTY YEARS AGO.—NO_ 1, 


T is now more than forty years since 
three young men, brothers, named 
Baily, myself and a medical man, a 
Doctor Mahoney, tried our hand at 
mesmerism. We were very successful 
in our amateur endeavors, and were 
able to prove by mesmerism, beyond all 
doubt, that Phrenology was not a mere 
theory. but an established fact—one of 
the facts that could not be denied exis- 
tance unless by learned fools or unlet- 
tered ignorance. 

The Bailys were the proprietors of a 
large hat store in a populous town in the 
South of Ireland, but resided in another 
street, so that the upper rooms of the 
store building were at our disposal. We 
selected a large room in the second story 
for our experiments. We kept our pro- 
ceedings quite secret until such time as 
we could, without failure, show our 
friends what we were ablé to doin the 
mesmeric line, and we certainly aston- 
ished them the first time they witnessed 
our performance. 

Instead of the practice then in vogue of 
putting the subject into the trance by the 
imposition of hands our method was to 
stand behind him and place some small, 
bright object before his eyes, and about 
twelve inches from them, and then grad- 
ually decrease the distance until within 
two inches or so of his face, where it 
was kept until he succumbed to the in- 
fluence. A gentleman’s breast-pin was 
what we commonly used ; but we some- 
times tried other articles with success. 

On one occasion a young man named 
Troy, who had come to us off and on 
for weeks for the purpose of being mes- 
merised, got caught at last. Each of us 
had tried our very best to put him 
into the sleep, but all our efforts were in 
vain, although he was most anxious 
for it, and at each failure on our part he 
was as fully disappointed as we were. But 
one evening while I was mesmerising a 
boy he came into the room and seated 
himself on an old nat-block and kept 


watching the proceedings intently. He 
kept his eyes fixed on the back of the 
breast-pin I was using. By and by no- 
ticing that his eyelids began to droop I 
made signs to one of the Bailys’ and he 
took my place at the boy’s head while I 
went quickly to the back of young Troy, 
and having nothing else at hand took 
my penknife from my pocket and placed 
its back before his eyes. He was instantly 
attracted by the brightness of the spring, 
the knife being a new one, and in less 
than three minutes he was in the trance, 
Troy was not over and above fond of 
work ; he preferred strolling around with 
his in hands his pockets. This caused 
many scenes between him and his father, 
who was a hard working man. Mr. Troy, 
senior, had seen us mesmerise several 
persons but could not understand any- 
thing about it, and said it ‘‘ was a double 
puzzle” to him; and it happened that 
just as his son Edward went off into the 
sleep he entered the room in quest of 
him. Immediately on seeing him I 
awoke the organ of Veneration and Ed. 
instantly fell on his knees and prayed 
aloud most fervently, to the great sur- 
prise of his father who was well aware 
that he was not addicted to praying 
either aloud or silently. While he was 
still at his devotions I excited Comba- 
tiveness and instantly he was on his 
feet calling on some imaginary foe to 
come on and ‘‘ he’d let him see who was 
best man ;” at the same time he assumed 
a variety of pugilistic attitudes. Next I 
called Self-esteem into action, and then 
came innumerable orders to his valet, 
-oachman, jeweler, tailor, etc., while he 
strutted about with an arrogant gait that 
would put Beau Brummel to the blush. 
The old man looked on for a while as if 
in a dream and walked away muttering 
something that we could not understand. 

We had two ways of awakening a 
patient ; one was by fanning his face for 
a few minutes ; the other was by having 
him promise, when being put into the 
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sleep, that he would awaken himself at 
a certain denoted time. Neither method 
ever failed. When he promised to 
awaken himself he commenced, at the 
exact time, to inflate his nostrils, not 
stopping, unless to take breath, uncil he 
succeeded in accomplishing the task. 

Mr. Henry Baily was once much 
frightened. A young lad he had mes- 
merised had just awakened himself, but 
could not open his eyes, and cried out 
that he was blind! Bailyjwas shocked, 
but bad nerve enough to commence fan- 
ning him, but with no effect. At last 
he tried volition and to his great relief 
the lad’s eyes opened immediately. 

At first when we wished to awaken a 
particular organ we used to name it 
aloud, but the skeptics would not be per- 
suaded but that the patient and mesmer- 
iser were in collusion. The patient, they 
said, was taught to respond to each 
organ knowing that when music for in- 
stance was the one named he was to 
sing ordance ; when it was Veneration 
he was to pray, and so on, with all the 
others. But we took a very easy way of 
convincing them of their error. 

We wrote out the names of such 
organs as would show off best and when 
a patient was in the sleep requested the 
doubter to point out the faculty he 
wished to have awakened, then, instead 
of naming it aloud the mesmeriser 
aroused it by mere volition, or just 
merely wishing it, and in every case 
there was a sure response. We also al- 
lowed the skeptic to choose as many as a 
half-dozen organs, which were quickly 
awakened, one after the other in quick 
succession. 

Although it was evident that the skep- 
tics, who were principally medical men, 
were in their own minds fully convinced 
that our seances were conducted with- 
out trickery, they would never ac- 
knowledge it, but continued to class 
themselves among the doubters. 

Danny Cummins, a youth of fourteen 
years or so, was our stock patient ; he 
was an errand boy in the hat store, and 


whenever his employers could spare him 
we claimed him, and as he liked to be 
mesmerised he always came to us when 
opportunity offered. 

As he was our very best subject, I will 
confine myself to his various perform- 
ances, although we had several others of 
whom we needed not to be ashamed. It 
took Danny but a few minutes to fall in- 
to the sleep, and after awhile he became 
so used to it that he got into the habit of 
mesmerising himself by staring at one 
of the counter gas-lights. He became so 
addicted to practicing this trick that we 
made him promise, while in the trance, 
never to put himself in the sleep again, 
a promise he faithfully kept ever after. 
Strange as it may seem I never knew 
@ patient that did not, after he was 
awakened, perform what he had prom- 
ised while in the mesmeric state. We 
also made a point of naming the time in 
odd minutes to see if he would be exact 
as to time. We also asked him if he 
were willing to do whatever we wished 
him todo. The answer was generally 
in the affirmative, but if he said no or 
made some excuse for not doing as re- 
quested, we never tried to persuade him 
to do it. We proceeded somewhat thus 
—‘* Danny, will you do as I request you 
when you are awake?’ ‘Yes, sir.” 
‘* Well, then, at thirty-three minutes past 
—— o'clock, go to such a place and do 
such or such a thing, or tell Mr. so 
and so.” The moment the time men- 
tioned had arrived, no matter what he 
had been doing at the time, it was 
thrown aside, away flew Danny and 
performed his errand. When that was 
Jone he returned and without the least 
mention of what he had been doing re- 
sumed his work as if nothing unusual 
had happened. 

We noticed that when the time to start 
was drawing near he always looked as if 
gazing at some unusual object, and he 
appeared also as if listening to some 
strange voice ; then, without paying the 
least attention to any of those present, 
rushed out of doors and fulfilled his 
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promise whatever that was. We always 
allowed several hours to elapse between 
his promise and its performance. 

I may here remark that not one of our 
patients could recollect what had oc- 
curred to him while in a trance, nor 
could he recollect one word of what was 
said by himself or anyone else. The 


time spent in the sleep was a complete 
blank. Those who had been mesmerised 
several times grew fond of it and event- 
ually hankered after it, and often an- 
noyed us by persisting in being put into 
the trance when we had neither time 
nor inclination to attend to them. 
WILLIAM O’GORMAN. 





SOME NOTABLE CHARACTERS OF THE DAY.—NO. 1, 


ae ene we scan the foreign news in 

our morning newspaper we are 
likely to meet with the name of W. H. 
Smith in connection with English par- 
liamentary affairs, for Mr. Smith occupies 
an important place in the present minis- 
try, being the Secretary’ of War, and 
questions are constantly rising that de- 
mand his attention. Mr. Smith posses- 
ses a good stock of vitality, or the portrait 
is misleading, the tissues of the lower 
part of nis face are well nourished. He 
has a large brain, and the indications 
are that early in life the mental temper- 
ament predominated, while now the 
vital has come to make about a balance 
with it. His head is high at the crown, 
giving him character for authority and 
staunchness; it is also rather wide, 
showing energy, executive capacity, tact 
and shrewdness in the management of 
affairs. 

Mr. Smith is a successful business 
man, and well known in the publishing 
circle of Great Britain. For-many years 
he has been at the head of a great con- 
cern known by the name of ‘‘Smith & 
Sons,” which is to England what the 
American News Company of New York 
City, is to the United States. He derives 
a princely income from his house on 
the Strand, which has been built up by 
degrees, advancing with the progress of 
journalism, and being administered to- 
day with remarkable efficiency. Smith 
& Sons are the chief distributors of all 
publications. Their advertising business 
is the greatest in the Kingdom. A feat- 
ure of their management, which has no 


parallel in the United States or in any 
European country, is the renting, as it 
were, of the principal railway depots 
throughout the country for their pur- 
poses. They lease the walls “of the sta- 
tions to exhibit advertisement placards, 
and they have a book and newspaper 
stand on every platform. 


—— 


Mr. Smith’s business ability and wealth 
have given him importance in society 
and advanced his participation in polit- 
ical affairs. He, in fact, was known 
prominently in the latter years ago, 
having served in the Disraeli minis- 
try, as First Lord of the Admiralty. 


When the new French ministry was 
formed under the leadership of M. 
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Rouvier, the appointment of a successor 
to Gen. Boulanger, whose anti-German 
spirit, it will be remembered, had awak- 
ened no little feeling on both sides of the 
Rhine, fell on Gen. Ferron, an old and 
tried soldier, who was born in 1830, and 
early turned his attention to the study of 
military science. He was a pupil of the 
Polytechnic School, became an engineer, 
and a veritable trooper. With the com- 
mand of a Lieutenant in the Crimea he 
won his Cross of the Legion of Honor 
in the trenches at Sebastopol. For 
twenty years he served in Algeria, in 
Kabylie. He was on service in New 





Caledonia when the war of 1870 broke 
out, and arrived in France in time to 
take part in the second siege of Paris 
against the Communards, when he was 
Chef-de-bataillon. Subsequently he was 
Chief of Staff of the Ninth Corps at 
Tours, under the orders of General de 
Gallifet, and Sub-chef of the General 
Staff of the Ministers of War Thibaudin 
and Campenon. General Ferron has a 
very high reputation in the army as an 
officer of great practical experience, and 
is regarded as capable of carrying out the 
great military reforms now under way. 


He has a fine physical constitution. 
and the marks of an energetic ani 
spirited man. His head is very broa< 
but not very high, giving him traits that 
belong to the practical, matter-of-fact, 
and to every-day life, more than to senti- 
ment or spirituality. We judge that he 
is fond of applause and ambitious to 
succeed in large enterprises, but not a 
venturesome, rash man. The portrait 
shows. unusual breadth between the 
eyes, and if this be true he should be 
remarkable for his memory and appreci- 
ation of form and contour. As an en- 
gineer he should show more than ordin- 
ary ability in draughting, and in his 
knowledge of topography, He is a 
natural geographer, and his courage 
and nerve should be unquestionable. 
The type of face appears to us to ap- 
proach that of the German, as the feat- 
ures possess more of the stolid and 
matter-of-fact character belonging to 
that race than of the excitable and ca- 
pricious humor that is attributed to the 
French. v5 te 

A “possible candidate” for the Presi- 
dency of the United States is suggested 
by the next name that is given, Joseph 
R. Hawley, senator from Connecticut 
He is a gentleman whose reputation is: 
very high for intellectual ability and for 
moral integrity. The portrait is that of 
a well-balanced head and face. The 
perceptive organs as shown by the mas- 
sive brow are very large and intimate a 
man of ready observation, and of broad 
and discriminating judgement. The 
temples are very full, and taken into 
the account of his character signify that 
he has more than average power to plan 
and organize measures. He is a natural 
constructor ; if he had studied engineer- 
ing and the practical methods of the 
builder he would have become eminent, 
almost as a matter of course, as the pro- 
jector of large enterprises like bridges, 
trunk-lines of railway, and public edifi- 
ces. With such an organization Mr. 
Hawley should be known for earnest- 
ness, force, emphasis—and at the same 
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time, on the social side, for good-nature, 
kindness, the wish to please others and 
to do his duty toward friends and the 
community. He isa gentleman of un- 
doubted spirit and pluck, yet by no 
means arrogant or overbearing. 

Mr. Hawley was born at Stewards- 
ville, Richmond county, N. C., on the 
81st of October, 1826. He was prepared 
for college and entered in due time at 
Hamilton, N. Y., where he was gradu- 
ated in 1847. Having chosen law as his 
vocation he studied and was admitted to 
the bar at Hartford, Conn., in 1850. He 
has since resided there and for six and a 
half years practiced his profession, with- 
drawing from it to become editor of the 
Hartford Evening Press, 1857, which 
was consolidated with the Courant in 
1867. He enlistened in the army in 
April, 1861, and served during the re- 
mainder of the war, becoming after a 
series of promotions brigadier-general 
and then brevet major-general. 

Returning from the war in 1865 his 
fellow-citizens of Connecticut elected 
him governor in the following year, as 
the successor of Governor Buckingham. 
His election to Congress for several 
terms was from a district exceedingly 
close in its partisan divisions. His 
record in the lower house was honorable 
in the highest degree. The published 
debates of the time show that he had de- 
cided opinions upon all debatable ques- 
tions of national interest. So his servi- 
ces in the Senate of the United States, 
add to a record that is clean and hon- 
orable. 

His executive capacity was strikingly 
displayed during his service as president 
of the Centennial Commission in 1876. 
The great exposition in Philadelphia 
was a grand triumph, not by the skill 
and direction of any one man, but the 
country felt that it was in safe hands 
with General Hawley at its head, and, 
while his associates deserved their full 
measure of public confidence, his admin- 
istrative ability in that honorable posi- 
tion was most creditable. 





As a platform speaker General Hawley 
is one of the most impressive of the po- 
litical orators of the country. His man- 
ner is energetic, his voice full and reson- 
ant, and his matter well arranged and 
forcibly put. 

The next in order of our subjects is a 
man who has become within the past 
year, one of the most widely known 
of Americans, the Rev. Dr. Edward 
McGlynn. For many years he occupied 
a post in the Roman Catholic ministry 
that was second to none in influence. 
As priest of St. Stephen’s church, New 
York, he was the beloved of an immense 








JOSEPH & mawiay. 
congregation, and probably had the best 
of opportunities for ecclesiastical ad- 
vancement. But he saw fit to sacrifice 
place and ambitions for opinions that 
relate to matters of social and civil econ- 
omy, and to devote himself to what he 
considers his duty,trying to help the poor 
and the working-classes to obtain 
a larger share of the world’s good things. 

We may not agree with him in his 
views of the way in which the “ eternal 
equities,” that are the heritage of man, 
are to be received, and we may not re- 
gard his separation from the church, in 
which for so many years he had been 
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doing valuable service for God and man, 
as a wise step altogether, but certain it 
is that in most respects he has been true 
to the impulses of organization. His 
head shows warmth of feeling, tender- 
ness, sympathy, with something of ex- 
citability. He is a social, friendly man 
with nothing of the austere that is usu- 
ally regarded as indispensable in some 
degree to the true priestly character. He 
possesses the sprightliness and quick- 
ness of the Irishman, and all the emo- 
tion, and these qualities are controlling. 





DR. EDWARD MCOLYEE. 
Take away Dr. McGlynun’s sympathies 
and you despoil the man of his essential 
nature ; for itis the heart in him that 
actuates intellect and body. His intui- 
tive perceptions are rapid and keen; he 
leaps to his conclusions, and has a deep 
consciousness of their validity. His 
broad, full forehead and heavy brows 
show power of memory and ability to 
criticise and analyze. His sense of pro- 
portion, harmony and beauty 1s marked, 
impressing on gesture and language a 
natural and winning grace. As a 
speaker he is fervid, when his emotions 
are awakened, and whatever interests 
the sympathetic side of his nature is 
sure to draw the warm blood to his brain 


and stimulate the faculties that relate 
to kindness and humanity. Edward 
McGlynn is a New Yorker by birth, 
and about fifty-one years of age. He 
was educated at the public schools 
until at the age of seventeen he was 
sent to the College of the Propa- 
ganda at Rome, and there remained 
about seven years. Returning to Amer- 
ica he was assigned by Archbishop 
Hughes toa position as military chaplain. 
In 1866 he was appointed pastor of St. 
Stephen’s church, New York, succeed- 
ing the widely known Dr. Cummings. 
There in a short time his eloquence and 
quick sympathy and consideration for 
the trials and cares of others won the 
warm affection of a very large congre- 
gation. He was drawn to take part in 
politics especially on their humanitarian 
side, and to participate in popular re- 
formatory movements, but exhibited, 
until his recent advocacy of the doc- 
trines of Henry George, a spirit entire- 
ly independent. 

Another New Yorker of prominence 
deserves mention, because of his relation 
to several important interests that affect 
the social and civil movements of his 
city. Abram 8S. Hewitt, as mayor of 
New York, has shown a spirit above 
party, and the endeavor of a man who 
appreciates the great need of reform in 
the administration of the different 
branches of municipal government. He 
has labored to bring about changes for 
the better in the excise department, in 
the sanitary and other departments, 
and won the esteem of good citizens who 
understand the difficulties that beset 
every attempt to purify and improve 
the working of the civil affairs of a 
great city where factious strifes and 
official greed for party and personal 
ends have been the common order for 
many years. 

The portrait in itself shows a man of 
superior organization. That is a very 
high head, the head of an observer and 
student, of a keen, judicial mind. He 
should be remarkable for his power to 
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understand and organize affairs that in- 
volve much consequence; small mat- 
ters embarrass him more than large; he is 
at home where the interests are many and 
important. In a retail store he would 
be out of place; at the journeyman’s 
bench he might be a bungler, but in the 
great mercantile establishment,and in the 
manufactory with its dozen departments 
he would be at his ease and efficient. 
Consider the length of a linedrawn from 
the eyebrows up to the hair. It is not 
of the ordinary, and indicates very re- 
markable power in recognizing the mo- 
tives of others, in measuring at sight 
their mental calibre. Mr. Hewitt appears 
also to be a sharp critic, a rather severe 
one too, where mistakés that involve 
moral responsibility are concerned. He 
is very sensitive about honor, and in- 
clined to hold others to a rigid account 
for any wilful crookedness in conduct. 
Yet we must regard his benevolence as 
very marked, rendering him kind and 
willing to do service when it is needed, 
but he must be satisfied of the merits of the 
case. Heis a man of individual views ; 
and nothing of the imitator. A strong 
will should be one of his special traits, 
that sometimes goes so much against the 
conventional notions of people that he 
may be called eccentric or cranky. But 
he rarely makes a mistake of judgment, 
and those wno know him best feel that 
his opinion is worthy of respect, how- 
ever out of consistence it may be with 
what seems to bein accordance with facts. 

Abram 8S. Hewitt was born at Haver- 
straw, New York, July 31, 1822. His 
early education was obtained in the pub- 
lic schools of New York city, where he 
gained a prize scholarship for Columbia 
College. From nere he was graduated 
at the head of his class in 1842. He then 
studied law and was admitted to prac- 
tice in October, 1845. 

Weakness of the eyes led to his aban- 
doning the profession, and he then engag- 
ed in the iron business with his father-in- 
law, the late Peter Cooper, under the 
firm name of Cooper & Hewitt. They 


established extensive iron-works in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. In 1867 he 
was appointed one of the ten U. 8S. Com- 
missioners to visit the French ‘‘ Expo- 
sition Universelle” and made a report 
on ‘Iron and Steel,” which was pub- 
lished by order of Congress, and has 
since been translated into many foreign 
languages. He was prominent in the or- 
ganization of the well known “ Cooper 
Union,” designed for the especial benefit 
of the working-classes, and is still an asso- 
ciate manager of the institution. 





ABRAM 8. HEWITT. 


In the politics of his city and State, 
Mr. Hewitt has taken much interest 
and given much official service as a 
member of the Democratic party. For 
several terms in Congress he has been 
elected, and now he occupies the respon- 
sible place of Mayor of New York, 
where he finds his duties far from a 
“flowery bed of ease.” He was ad- 
vanced by his party asa candidate in the 
interests of reform, and he is evidently 
in earnest on that line whether or not 
the shrewd party managers who sup- 
ported him made the ery of “ reform” a 
mere pretence. 
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THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, ITS HISTORY AND DIVISIONS.—NO. 9. 


THE REFORMED CHURCH. 


A MONG the leaders of the Reforma- 
tion of the 16th century Calvin 

and Luther stand pre-eminent. With- 
out consultation or acquaintance they 
both saw errors in the Roman church 
and determined to combat them. None 
are constituted intellectually alike, and 
although working for the same ends— 
the emancipation of mind and the estab- 
lishment of freedom of thought—they 
did not always use the same means. 
Both were men of strong will, excessive 
firmness and indomitable perseverance, 
but they sometimes used these powers in 
different directions. Calvin was the 
more practical. Luther had more ima- 
gination; Calvin strenuously opposed the 
shows and ceremonies of the Roman 
church, while Luther considered many 
of them as useful means, and even saw 
in images an aid to true worship. Luther 
made much of the value of character 
and purity of conscience, holding that a 
desire to do right is better than a strict 
observance of forms, and believing fully 
in justification by faith, while Calvin 
held good works of little avail and 
taught most seriously the doctrines of 
fore-ordination, predestination and elec- 
tion. The immorality of the church 
was the great horror of Luther; its idola- 
tory that of Calvin. Calvin lived among 
people who were to a great extent their 
own rulers, and his system became in- 
fused with the democracy in which it 
had its growth. Luther gave his alle- 
giance to temporal princes and powers, 
and was from education and surround- 
ings more inclined to aristocracy. Cal- 
vin was an awakener of thought, leav- 
ing the thinkers to themselves; Luther 
more of an organizer massing for greater 
power those whose opinions agreed with 
hisown. Both taught the right of indi- 
vidual judgment, but were not always 
ready to grant it, and while they loudly 
inveighed against the intolerance of the 


Pope, they were not entirely free from 
the same fault. Calvin burned Servetus, 
and Luther recognized the right of gov- 
ernment to interfere in religious matters. 
But the point of greatest difference 
between the teachings of these two re- 
formers was on the question of the Eu- 
charist, The Lutheran church while 
denying the assertion of the Catholic 
church that the bread and wine of the 
sacrament are changed into the veritable 
body of Christ, (transubstantiation) held 
that while the bread and wine suffered 
no change in, their component parts, 
that in some mysterious way there was 
a corporeal as well as a spiritual pres- 
ence “in with and under” them, while 
the Calvinists believed that the worthy 
receivers ‘‘not after a corporeal and 
carnal manner, but by faith were made 
partakers of the body and blood of Christ 
with all his benefits to their spiritual 
nourishment and growth in grace.” 
Several attempts were made to har- 
monize the views of all on this question, 
but without avail, and many withdrew 
from their connection with the Luther- 
ans and formed churches by themselves 
that were known as Reformed churches, 
or very generally as Calvinistic churches. 
These Reformed churches soon spread 
not only over Continental Europe, but 
became firmly established in Great 
Britain. While agreeing in general 
principles, they had no real union and 
different creeds and confessions of faith 
became abundant. The American con- 
troversy led to the calling of the Synod 
of Dort in 1618, where the doctrines of 
the church were announced and the five 
points of Calvinism clearly defined, viz. : 
1. Unconditional election. 2. Particu- 
lar redemption. 3. Total depravity. 4. 
Irresistable grace. 5. The perseverance 
of the saints. 
Notwithstanding this agreement there 
continued to be a growing individuality 
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among the churches, and many came to 
be known by different names, as the 
Presbyterian in Scotland, the Anglican 
in England, etc, ete., which while hold- 
ing maiuly to the doctrines and practi- 
ces of the Reformed church differed suf- 
ficiently as to be considered as denomi- 
nationally distinct. The Puritan fac- 
tion in England rose from a determi- 
nation on the part of some to adhere 
strictly to Calvinism, and with the Puri- 
tans Calvinism came to New England 
where afterward were some of its ablest 
supporters, and nearly all of the so- 
called Evangelical denominations find 
their fountain-head in the church at 
Geneva. 

While the Reformed church spread 
widely in European countries, it was 
in most parts obliged to succumb to 
the power of Rome, aided by the civil 
governments, 

In the Netherlands, however, the peo- 
ple under the lead of William, Prince of 
Orange, stood up bravely for both civil 
and religious liberty; threw off the au- 
thority of Spain and secured their inde- 
pendence. By this means that portion 
of the Reformed church, known as the 
Dutch, was fixed on a firm foundation, 
and went with emigrants to various 
parts of the world. 

The Reformed Dutch church agreed 
with the Roman Catholics as to the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and in the everlast- 
ing punishment of the wicked, but de- 
nied the state or condition of purgatory. 
It recognizes but two sacraments, that of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and 
held as to these views differing from the 
Roman church. The general points of 
its belief or system of faith are set forth 
in the Heidelberg catechism, adopted 
by the Duteh and German Reformed 
churches in 1563, and in the Westmin- 
ster catechisnff, that gives the best expres- 
sion of the doctrines as they were re- 
eeived by Calvinists in Scotland, Eng- 
land and America. 

The government of this church is in 
the main Presbyterian, but differs some- 





what in different countries, being in 
some less demonstrative than in 
others. It admits of greater latitude of 
belief than the Roman Catholic or Lu- 
theran, and while generally adhering 
strictly to its views does not refuse to 
co-operate with others in good*works. 

Immigrants to the United States 
from Holland brought with them their 
religion, and claim to have established 
here the first Protestant Church organi- 
zation, the first day school and the first 
theological seminary on the continent. 
The Dutch formed an agricultural settle 
ment at New Netherlands, now New 
York, as early as 1623. They brought 
with them no minister, but soon after 
two Krank-besceckers or consolers of 
the sick were appointed, on whom also 
devolved the duty of reading the script- 
ures and the creeds to the people on 
Sundays. In 1628, came the Rev. Jonas 
Michaelius who organized a church and 
consistory with fifty communicants, now 
known as the Collegiate Reformed 
Church in New York City. With him 
came Adam Roelandson, a schoolraster 
who founded what is now known as the 
Collegiate Church Parochial School. 

Other churches were afterward estab- 
lished, and when the Dutch surrendered 
their province of New Netherlands to 
the English, there was on it five church- 
es and six mixisters. 

From this time the growth of the 
churches was slow. The immigration 
from Holland almost entirely ceased, 
and the English brought with them 
Episcopacy, and the many advantages 
their government could confer. As the 
services in the Reformed church were 
until 1763 entirely in the Dutch lan- 
guage, it did not receive accessions from 
the English, and more to its disadvant- 
age perhaps than all other causes, was 
unfortunate dissensions of two parties 
known as the Coetus and the Cunfer- 
entii. The former, which was organ- 
ized as an advisory body, demanded to 
be changed into a regular classis with 
educational institutions wherein their 
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youth could be instructed and proposed The peacemaker who united these two 
to for the ministry ; the latter prepared parties, was Rev. John H. Livingston, 
to keep up the relations with Holland who fortunately conceived a plan of 
and to depend on ministers to be sent reconciliation acceptable to the classes at 
from there. This contention was healed Amsterdam, and both parties of the 








about 1771, but the war of the Revolu- church in America. This resulted in 
tion occurring soon after interfered with healing dissensions and in establishing 
the prosperity of the church for a time. an independent church in America with 
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power to organize superior governments 
and the establishment of a professorship 
of theology. This last was made a con- 
dition by the church in Holland an1 re- 
sulted in the establishment of the insti- 
tution now known as Rutgers College 
at New Brunswick, N. J. 

A general synod was formed and a 
constitution, prepared by Drs. Living- 
ston and Romeyer, was adopted. This 
was founded on the canons of the Synod 
of Dort, and recognizes as judiciary, 
consistories, classis, the particular Synod 
and the general Synod. The consistory 
of each church is composed of the minis- 
ter, deacons and elders who are usually 
sole trustees of the church property. 
The classis that meets twice a year is 
composed of not less than three minis- 
ters and three elders from at least three 
churches. This body presides over 
churches, has supreme government over 
ministers, examines the doings of con- 
sistors, and hears cases of appeal there- 
from. 

The rarticular Synod, is superior to 
the classis. It 1s composed of four min- 
isters and four elders from each classis 
within its district, and meets annually. 
The General Synod meets every June. 
It has the supervision of the whole 
church, is composed of three ministers 
and three elders from each classis, and 
has all the power in church matters 
consistent with the constitution, but it 
can not change that except by consent 
of a majority of the classis. 

In government the church is strictly 
Presbyterian. A liturgy is prepared but 
is only partly used; in most of the 
churches many of the forms of service 
being optional. 

The services of the church have for 
many years been in English except in 
localities where the majority of the con- 
gregation are Dutch, as in the case in 
some of the western states, and recently 
the word Dutch has been omitted 
from the title of many of the churches, 
they being known merely as Reformed 
churches. 


Members of the Reformed church in 
Germany, driven from their homes by 
persecution, settled in the United States, 
at first mostly in Pennsylvania, whither 
they were attracted by grants of land 
made them by William Penn. Thither 
came early in the 18th century 400 
Palatines. Their first congregation was 
formed, and church built in Montgomery 
County, Rev. Geo. M. Weissner, pastor. 
In 1746 Rev. Michael Schlatter was 
sent from Germany to visit the various 
German settlements in America for the 
purpose of orgunizing churches, estab- 
lishing schools, etc. He organized the 
first synod in 1747, but the growth of 
the denomination was slow. In 1793, 
the synod declared itself independent of 
the churches in Europe and asserted the 
right to govern itself and the German 
churches in America. The want of an 
educated clergy had been among the 
principal hindrances to the progress of 
the church which the establishment in 
1825 of a theological seminary served in 
a measure to cover, as since that time it 
has increased in numbers,aided doubtless 
by German immigration. A system of 
theology, known as the Mercersburgh 
was promulgated by Dr. Nevins, a pro- 
fessor of the theological seminary located 
there and adopted by the Reformed 
German Church in America. It teach- 
es that Christ had not two natures, a 
human and a divine, separate and dis- 
tinet, but that his incarnation, glorifica- 
tion and divinity, were but the natural 
outgrowth and imevitable result of his 
perfect humanity. God, known to Prof. 
Nevins as the Universal life principle, 
is manifested in all the various forms of 
existence and imperfectly on the human 
race as a whole, but in Christ perfectly 
and through him ultimately in all his 
people, and he causes the soul on which 
he acts to grow into his very nature. 
The race was comprehended in Adam 
and his sin, therefore is the sin of the 
race. Christ, who had risen to the 
divine life took into union with himself 
our humanity with its sin and descended 
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to the depths of sorrow and pain. This 
was the atonement, and our humanity 
freed from Adam’s sin was restored, ele- 
vated and made capable of growth to 
perfection. The church is the organ or 
instrument through which the divine 
human nature as it exists in Christ 
passes over to his people. While union 
with Christ is regeneration, regeneration 
is through the church. At the Lord’s 
supper he is present in a peculiar way. 
Unbelievers who partake, receive but 
the outward sign, because they have not 


the organ for reception of the inward 
grace, but believers receive both, and 
when the way is open for it to take 
effect this sacrament serves to convey 
the life of Christ into the person of 
the believer. 

This system of theology excited much 
comment and considerable opposition, 
keeping the church in a state of unquie- 
tude until 1879, when it was put aside 
and a declaration of faith founded on 
the Heidelberg catechism was prepared 
and generally adopted. L, A. R. 





EVOLUTIONARY PROBLEMS. 
MAN. 


OW man originated may well be 
claimed as the most important 
subject inevolution. In the first chapter 
of ‘The Descent of Man” Darwin sug- 
gests, as subjects of inquiry, the resem- 
blances of man to vertebrate animals, 
such as the monkey, bat and seal in bod- 
ily structure, to wit, the bones, muscles, 
blood vessels and viscera. 

These suggestions are true and simply 
prove that man, as to his physical organ- 
ization, belongs to the vertebrate animal 
kingdom. But it by no means follows 
that he is the descendant by “natural 
selection” either of the monkey species 
now in existence, or of any, as he alleges, 
long since extinct. 

In his efforts to trace human descent 
from the monkey this great observer has 
made some statements and drawn some 
conclusions which, to the common read- 
er, appear to be inconsistent and not rec- 
oncilable to known facts. The monkey 
from which he claims human descent did 
not, as he states, belong to any existing 
species, but to a variety long since ex- 
tinct, and differing radically from any 
now existing. A reference to his work 
on ‘The Descent of Man” will exhibit 
the subject in its proper light. 

He says: ‘‘To form a judgment in 
reference to man, we must glance at the 
classification of the Simiadae. This fam- 


ily is divided by almost all naturalists 
into the Catarrhine group or Old World 
monkeys.” (T. D. M., 188.) The reasons 
given for this claim are ‘‘the peculiar 
structure of the nostrils and four pre- 
molars in each jaw.” From the reasons 
thus given he alleges that ‘‘there can 
consequently hardly be a doubt that man 
is an offshoot from the Old World Sim- 
ian stem, and that under a geological 
point of view he must be classed with the 
Catarrhinedivision.” (Id., 188-9.) But 
he cautions his readers not to suppose 
that the early progenitor of man was 
identical with, or even closely resembled, 
any existing ape or monkey. (Id., 191.) 

In reference to this fancied mode of 
human descent Haeckel, with that pecu- 
liar kind of self-assurance for which he 
is distinguished, alleges that ‘‘ not one of 
the so-called man-like apes can be pro- 
genitors of the human race, but that 
such distinction belongs to a small branch 
of the Catarrhini long since extinct.” 
(II. His Creation, 174.) 

The inference from the foregoing 
would be, that early man descending by 
natural selection from the tailless Cat- 
arrhine monkey of the Eocene period was 
without a tail. Yet, strange to say, Dar- 
win subsequently states as follows : ‘‘The 
early progenitors of man were, no doubt, 
once covered with hair, both sexes hav- 
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ing beards ; their ears were pointed and 
capable of movement, and their bodies 
were provided with a tail having the 
proper muscles.” (II. D. M., 198.) 

Having thus reinvested man with a 
tail, the next step would be to show how 
he became divested of that interesting 
organ. But he leaves this very much in 
doubt, with the statement that ‘‘as those 
apes which come nearest to man are des- 
titute of this organ its disappearance does 
not especially concern us.” As to hair 
he inclines to believe ‘‘that man, or. 
primarily woman, became divested of 
hair for ornamental purposes.” (Id., 
143-4.) © 

There are some queries in regard to 
this matter which it may be difficult to 
answer. How could a hairy woman, 
who had never seen a specimen of human 
nakedness, become desirous of getting 
rid of her hairy covering? Suppose a 
woman of a distant pre-historic period to 
have become desirous of nakedness, what 
process did she adopt to effect the change 
except that resorted to by some men of 
modern times in temporarily getting rid 
of their beards? The result would have 
been the same, in the new growth of 
coarse hair. The most natural conclu- 
sion is that if primeval human beings 
had been hairy it would be extremely 
improbable that any desire in man or 
woman could arise to get rid of it. 

In his anxious desire to prove the de- 
scent of man from the supposed Catar- 
rhine monkey Haeckel makes the follow- 
ing singular statement: ‘‘ The process of 
development which led to the origin of 
the most ape-like man out of the most 
man-like ape must be looked for in the 
adaptional changes which, above all] 
others, are distinctive of man, namely, 
upright walk and articulate speech. 
These two physical functions necessarily 
originated together, with two correspond- 
ing morphological transmutations with 
which they stand in the closest corela- 
tion, namely, the differentiation of the 
larynx. The important perfection of 
these organs and their functions must 


have necessarily and powerfully reacted 
upon the differentiation of the brain and 
the mental activities dependent upon it, 
and thus pave the way for the endless 
career in which man progressively de- 
veloped, in which he has far outstripped 
his animal ancestors. (II. His. Man, 
299.) 

This is the merest guesswork imagin- 
able, and has not the slightest evidence 
in its support. How came any one Cat- 
arrhine monkey to desire to be more man- 
like than the rest of its species? Its hab- 
its, founded upon its instincts, were to 
walk upon all fours and climb trees ; and 
for these purposes it was provided with 
limbs terminating in claws, and there is 
neither evidence nor probability that it 
had the least desire beyond it. It had 
before it no specimen of the so-called 
‘ape-like man” to stimulate its efforts 
in that direction ; and there is no reason, 
founded upon any known fact, to sup- 
pose that it had the slightest desire to 
improve its present condition. 

In addition to this we are treated with 
the [supposition that there was such a 
different action of the larynx as to intro- 
duce articulate speech, and this, too, 
without having heard a word uttered by 
a human voice; and to cap the climax, 
this upright walk and distinct articula- 
tion are assumed to have produced an 
enlargement of the brain. 

Another point in this connection is 
worthy of consideration. If there be 
any truth in the natural selection theory, 
it is just as operative now as in the 
Eocene age. We know that a well- 
defined species of the Catarrhine monkey 
is now in existence and has been for 
ages past. Yet there is not a single in- 
stance known of the least indication of 
a new species evolving from that well- 
defined member of the animal kingdom. 

From the premises the conclusion is 
certainly fair that the origin of man can 
not be accounted for by natural selec- 
tion. How tben is his primeval existence 
to be accounted for? On this point 
Dar'win appears to have exhibited some 
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inconsistencies. In his ‘“ Descent of 
Man” he admits that he had probably 
attributed too much to the action of 
natural selection, in consequence of 
which he made some change in his 
“Origin of Species,” in reference to 
changes of structure, but that if he 
erred in giving to natural selection great 
power, he had at least done great service 
in aiding to overthrow the dogma of 
separate creations. (II., D. M., 147-8.) 
If this had been the principal object he 
has certainly defeated it by the change 
referred to, which reads as follows: ‘‘ It 
does not seem utterly incredible that by 
some such intermediate production both 
animals and plants might probably have 
been developed. Therefore I should 
infer that probably all the organic 
beings which have ever lived upon the 
earth should have descended from some 
one primeval form into which life was 
breathed by the Creator.” (Origin of 
Species, 1870, supplement, 431.) 

That is to say, assuming the Amceba 
to have been the lowest organic form, 
the life was breathed by the Creator 
into organic matter to produce it. Ac- 
cording to this the Amoeba would be a 
special creation ; and the logical conclu- 
sion would be, that the next organic 
form of life was produced by a similar 
infusion into the Amceba, and so on by 
similar infusions into ascending organic 
forms up to and including man; and 
each new species in the ascending series 
would be a special creation. 

What were the supposed characteris- 
tics of man in his assumed, early de- 
parture from apehood, under this theory, 
appear to have been matters of specula- 
tion in Darwin’s mind. Hence he says : 
*“With respect to the origin of the pa- 
rental and filial affections, which appear 
to be at the basis of the social affections, 
it is hopeless to speculate ; but we may 
safely infer that they have been to a 
certain extent through natural selection. 
(II., D. M., 77.) The substance of this, 
for example, would appear to be, that 
the love of the child for the parent is 


due to natural selection. This presup- 
poses a period in animal life where such 
affection did not exist. Suppuse, at the 
present time, human mothers, giving 
birth to children, should be wholly des- 
titute of any affection for them,—the 
result would be the speedy death of such 
children, and ultimately the entire ex- 
tinction of the human race. It follows 
that if the first human mother had been 
destitute of maternal love, the human 
race would have perished in its infancy. 


Subsequently, however, he makes ma- 


ternal love a matter of instinct. 

It is a well-known fact that there are 
about twelve radically different races of 
man, such as the African Negro, the 
American Indian, the white races of 
Europe, ete. How are these differences 
to be-accounted for if they are the de- 
scendants of the Catarrhine monkey? The 
differences between the Negro, the Ary- 
an, the American Indian, etc., are very 
marked, yet because there are mental 
traits possessed in common, though in 
different degrees, they are claimed to be 
of the same original monkey origin by 
natural selection. He says: ‘‘ Although 
the existing races of man differ in many 
respects, as in color, hair, shape of the 
skull, proportions of the body, etc., yet 
if their whole organization be taken into 
consideration they are found to resemble 
each other closely in a multitude of 
points.” (II., D. M., 223.) 

Again: ‘‘The American aborigines, Ne- 
groes and Europeans differ as much 
from each other in mind as any three 
races that can be named. 

‘Yet I was incessantly struck, while 
living with the Fuegians on board the 
Beagle, with the many little traits’ of 
character showing how similar their 
minds were to ours; and so it was with 
a full-blooded negro with whom I hap- 
pened to be intimate.” (II., D. M., 223.) 
He also cites Mr. Taylor and Sir John 
Lubbock, to the effect that there is a 
certain similarity between the men of ali 
races in tastes, dispositions and habits. 

It may be admitted that there is, to 4 
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certain extent, a similarity in ‘‘ habits, 
tastes, and disposition,” between the dif- 
ferent human races, but it does not 
necessarily follow that they have a com- 
mon monkey origin. The most rational 
conclusion is, that the different races of 
men were created at different periods, by 
the inflow of life from the Creator, and 
the lowest in the scale was the first to 
appear and so on in succession to the 
highest. 

It is true, there can scarcely be found 
among the higher races men of inferior 
brain structure and mental powers. But 
aside from the fact that are no two 
things exactly alike, it must be taken 
into the account that sexual connections 
between members of the different races 
have, to a certain extent, been going on 
for ages past. As familiar examples we 
may refer the Mulattoes in the United 
States, and to the progeny of those west- 
ern adventurers, who have indulged in 
polygamous marriages with the In- 
dians. 

The fact that the different races of men 
have so many things in common, such 
as similar customs in burying the dead, 
producing fire, shooting with bows and 
arrows, learning to count, etc. (II., D. 
M. 225),does not necessarily prove a 
community of apeorigin. They do these 
things because they are men, and there- 
fore in possession of an improving un- 
derstanding, free from the limitations of 
instinct. 

If the variety of the human races are 
from the common origin claimed by 
Darwin, there should be but one lan- 
guage in common, whereas there are as 
many languages as races. In reference 
to language, he quotes Bishop Whately 
to the effect that man is not the only 
animal that can make use of language 
to express what is passing in his mind, 
and himself adds—‘‘In Paraguay the 
Cebus-azara, when excited, utters at 
least six different sounds which 
excites in other monkeys similar emo- 
tions.” ‘‘ With the domestic dog we 
have the bark of eagerness in the chase, 


that of anger, the yelping or howling 
bark of despair, as when shut up, and of 
joy when starting on a walk with his 
master; and the very distinct one of 
demand or supplication when wishing 
for a door or window to be opened.” 
d., D. M., 52.) But these cries are 
emotional only, and are not in any way 
connected with articulate speech. 

This is no doubt a fair exhibition of 
the brute language extended or improved 
by domestication. But when we come 
to man, in addition to a few emotional 
expressions, we find articulate speech 
capable to a high degree of expressing 
the thoughts of the understanding. 

Articulate speech is peculiar to man, 
and there appear to be as many lan- 
guages as there are different races. It 
is not an instinct, but is formed by each 
race to express its ideas in articulate 
sounds; and each separate tribe or 
nation may learn to speak the language 
of every other tribe or nation. 

According to Darwin, each language 
has been slowly and unconsciously de- 
veloped by many steps.” (II., D. M., 53.) 
Such being the case it would be the fair 
inference that, if all the human races 
are from a common ape ancestry, the 
language should be, to a certain extent, 
uniform. Taking the Aryan race as a 
sample, English, French, German, Ital- 
ian, etc., their languages possess a re- 
markable degree of grammatical simil- 
arity. Compare the languages of this 
race with those of the Negroes, American 
Indians, ete., and the differences will 
appear wide and radical, and lead to the 
conclusion that these races are from the 
influx of life into monkey ancestry at 
widely different periods: and producing 
first the inferior human races. 

Darwin candidly admits being baffled 
to account for the differences between 
the human races, but resorts to sexual 
selection which he says appears to have 
acted as powerfully on man as any 
other animals. But he qualifies this by 
saying that he does not mean to assert 
that sexual selection will account for all 
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the differences between the races. (II., 
D. M., 240.) 

One of the broad distinctions between 
men and animals is that the brain sur- 
face of the lowest man is largely in 
excess of that of the highest monkey. 
Prof. Fiske says that the “gulf by 
which the lowest known man is sepa- 
rated from the ape consists in the great 
increase of his cerebral surface with the 
accompanying intelligence in the very 
jong duration of his infancy.” (Des. of 
Man, 54.) If this were so, the longer 
term of the infant man might furnish 
‘some evidence for the conclusion here 
stated. 

But the human infant starts with a 
brain more highly convoluted, and 
therefore with a larger surface ; and his 
longer term of maturing would give 
him a much increased brain surface : 
and it is matter worthy of consideration 
how by natural selection the human in- 
fant could have obtained so highly con- 
voluted a brain. 

Could the imagined, long-ago monkey 
ancestor have got into such a profound 
-fit of mental cogitation as to multiply 
its brain surface! In this connection it 
is worthy of consideration how natural 
selection could have produced from the 
monkey a descendant, which required a 
period of twenty-one years to come to 
full maturity, while the supposed monkey 
progenitor matured in a single year ! 

Another marked distinction between 
men and animals is religion arising 
from a belief in God and a future state 
of existence. 

On this subject Darwin says: ‘There 
is no evidence that man was aboriginally 
endowed with the ennobling belief in the 
existence of an Omnipotent God. On 
the contrary there is ample evidence, 
not derived from hasty travelers, but 
from men who have long resided with 
savages, that numerous races have ex- 
isted and still exist, who have no idea of 
one or more gods, and who have no 
words in their language to express such 
an idea.” (II., D. M., 62.) 


Again: ‘‘Itis probable that dreams 
may first have given rise to the notion 
of spirits, for savages do not readily dis- 
tinguish between subjective and objec- 
tive impressions. When a savage 
dreams, the figures appear before him 
are believed to Lave come from a dis- 
tance, and to stand over him, or the soul 
of thedreamer goes out on its travels and 
comes home witha remembrance of 
what it has seen.” (I. D., 126.) 

But how is it possible that an idea can 
enter the mind in dreams without some 
basis of truth? Undoubtedly dreams 
are various in their character. Some 
have a deeper ground than the mere re- 
production more or less transfigured, of 
the daily experiences. Yet if man has 
life, soul, or spirit distinct from, though 
connected with his material body, then 
there would be nothing strange that the 
spirit should sometimes appear while 
the body was in sleep. The body alone 
is the material clothing or receptacle of 
the soul or life, and has of itself no vis- 
ion external or internal. Itis the soul 
or spirit which sees, and hence the fact 
that the spirit does not appear to the ex- 
ternal vision, is evidence that it does not 
die with the material body. The con- 
ception of a spirit could never be formed 
if it had no existence, any more than a 
stream could rise above its fountain. 
The fair inference would be that a belief 
in spirits would be equivalent to a belief 
in a future state of existence. 

Darwin quotes Tyler as showing 
clearly that dreams may have first given 
rise to these ideas. We learn from Sir 
John Lubbock that ‘‘The belief in a 
future state if less elevated than ours is 
singularly vivid among some barbarian 
races. The Deryeans believe that as we 
die such will be our condition in another 
world.” The North American Indians, 
as Schoolcraft tells us, have little dread 
of death. He does not fear to goto a 
land which all his life long he has 
heard abounds in rewards without pun- 
ishment.” (Origin Civ., 248-50.) In 
fact it is difficult to find a race destitute 
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of some idea of a future state, and hence 
religion. 

One of the broadest distinctions be- 
tween the monkey and man is that the 
forelegs and feet of the former are the 
arms and hands of the latter. That 
Darwin was sensible of the importance 
of this very radical difference is evident 
from the following: ‘‘Man alone has 
become a biped, and we can, I think, 
partly see how he has come to assume his 
erect attitude, which forms one of his 
most conspicuous differences between 
him and his nearest allies. Man could not 
have attained his present dominant posi- 
tion in the world without the use of his 
hands which are so admirably adapted 
to act in obedience to his will.” (I., D. 
M., 135.) The fact here stated is a strong 
illustration of creative design in the cre- 
ation of man through the female mon- 
key. But man without an enlarged 
brain—the seat of the operations of his 
will and understanding—would have had 
no use for the human hand, inasmuch as 
the material body is an external expres- 
sion of the life ; and hence this enlarge- 
ment could not have been produced by 
natural selection from the monkey. As- 
suming the theory to betrue, and regard- 
ing the vast and almost infinite distance 
between the brain, forelegs and claws of 


the, assumed, Catarrhine monkey, and 
the brain, arms and hands of man would 
be literally immense. Yet with all the 
research in support of the theory of 
natural selection, not a single link has 
been found ! 

Darwin appears to have been sensible of 
this objection and attempted to diminish 
the force of it when he says: ‘‘ In order 
that an ape-like creature should have 
been transformed into man, it is neces- 
sary that his early form as well as many 
successive links should all have varied 
in mind and body.” 

If natural selection under which 
there is asurvival of the fittest has 
produced man without any other modus 
operandi of creation, the fair inference 
would be, that the continuance of the 
same cause would produce a being 
superior toman. That he is a subject of 
natural selection we are assured by Dar- 
win, as follows: ‘‘Man tends to multi- 
ply at so rapid arate that his offspring 
are necessarily exposed to a struggle for 
existence and consequently to natural 
selection.” (I., D. M., 178.) We may, 
however, safely draw the conclusion 
that natural selection, without the inter- 
vention of intelligent creative design, 
could never produce man of the lowest 
order from the monkey. B, G, FERRIS, 





OLD-TIME COURTESY. 
There’s nothing in the world like etiquette 


In kingly chambers or imperial h 


OT long ago two ladies were talking 

in an animated manner in the 

horse cars, when one of them said to the 
other, as though closing a discussion, 
“‘No,I still say I do not think there are 
many real gentlemen now-a-days. When 
we can describe one without using the 
expression, ‘‘a gentleman of the old 
school,” I will modify my assertions, 
and endorse your views on the subject.” 
The words recalled to us a conversa- 
tion we had heard with reference to an 


hg 

Byron. 
incident which occurred ina horse car in 
the same city. 

One evening in coming home from a 
concert a pleasant company were seated 
in the cars, and for a short time chatted 
merrily of the evening entertainment. 
Evidently they were tw? couple of young 
married people thoroughly acquainted 
with each other. After a while one of 
the gentlemen said to his friend, ‘‘ Come, 
Harry, let us go to the platform and have 
a smoke,” whereupon both arose without 
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even so much as asking leave of the ladies, 
took out their cigars, lighted them, went 
to the front platform, smoked for half an 
hour, then met the ladies as they 
stepped from the car and escorted them 
home. One of the spectators who dis- 
cussed the occurrence with her husband, 
insisted that those ladies in her opinion 
were treated discourteously, while her 
husband argued that no disrespect was 
intended, that the escorts certainly ap- 
peared like gentlemen and probably 
would not have taken the liberty they 
did with any other ladies than their 
wives. He said the gentlemen had no 
doubt been driven with work that day, 
and had not had time fora good smoke, 
and he really saw nothing out of the way 
in their conduct. 

But his wife remarked that their hav- 
ing no time to smoke had nothing to do 
with the question, and added that she 
liked to see ladies treated with old-time 
courtesy, and she did not believe that 
gentlemen of the old school could or 
would have allowed themselves that 
freedom and indulgence even when es- 
corting their wives. 

These two incidents set us to thinking 
and (aside from the physiological issues 
involved in smoking) questioning our- 
selves with reference to the courtesy 
manifested by the ladies and gentlemen 
of to-day when compared with that of 
the days of which we hear so much, and 
the truth must be confessed that in our 
opinion there is not in these days the 
deference to and courtesy toward ladies 
shown as was manifested in olden times, 
and yet we can not feel that the lack of 
it is evidence that they are held in less 
esteem than formerly. 

In older towns and cities where people 
take life slowly and pleasantly, we still 
find all the courtesy and punctilious 
manners of their ancestry observed by 
the intelligent and well-bred classes ; 
but, influenced perhaps by the larger 
freedom of our great cities, and the 
more informal manner of living, people 
generally are not so punctilious, and re- 


gard as mere form and unnecessary, at- 
tentions which to many are not only 
agreeable, but the lack of which are in- 
compatible with their ideas of true 
courtesy. 

As there certainly is an innate quality 
in many persons as discernible as unas- 
suming, which distinguishes them as 
those who have been trained from child- 
hood to courteous manners, how im- 
portant it is that all our young people 
should be taught to be thoughtful and 
courteous in what they consider little 
things, and that mothers should require 
their children to be as polite at home as 
among strangers, and in general society. 

It is painful to notice in many fami- 
lies a lack of courtesy and politeness on 
the part of husband and wife in their 
manner toward each other, and on the 
other hand, most delightful to see each 
member of the family circle treating 
every other member with true polite- 
ness, and the parents evincing at all 
times, in manner and speech, the love 
and esteem in which each holds the 
other. 

On this point it has been truly said 
that children almost invariably follow 
as their parents lead. Their good breed- 
ing, their politeness, courtesy, respect 
and affection are largely patterned after 
the example of their parents. If the 
mother shows by her daily life that she 
looks up to the father with loving def- 
erence as the head of the family, and 
manifesting unmistakable pleasure in 
seeking his comfort and assisting to 
carry out his wishes, the children will, 
in a large degree, follow her example. 

If the father invariably treats the 
mother with respect and courtesy quite 
as noticeable as he shows to his most es- 
teemed guests, listening to any remarks 
or wishes of hers with deference, be sure 
the children will follow his lead. 

On the other hand, if they habitually 
notice that she meets him with impa- 
tience and repression, heedless of any of 
his wishes, or that he meets her with in- 
difference, near allied to rudeness or dis- 
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courtesy, ridicules or sneers at her re- 
marks, or passes them by as if not 
worthy of notice, does any one imagine 
that the children, even the youngest, 
will not see this, and from such daily 
examples soon practice what they find is 
so common? 

An elegant Englishman writing on the 
subject, after insisting that all should be 
treated with every mark of civility and 
good breeding, adds, ‘‘It is much more 
so with regard to women, who, of what- 
ever rank they are, are entitled, in con- 
sideration of their sex, not only to an 
attention, but an officious good breeding 
from men. Their little wants, prefer- 
ences, antipathies and fancies must be 
officiously attended to, and if possible, 
guessed at and anticipated, by a well- 
bred man. 

“It is astonishing to me that anybody 
who has good sense and good nature, 
can essentially fail in good breeding. 
Good manners are to particular societies, 
what good mortals are to society in 
general—their cement and their security. 
Mutual coriplaisances, attentions, and 
sacrifices of little conveniences, are as 
natural an implied compact between 
civilized people as protection and obedi- 
ence are between kings and subjects. 
For my own part I really think that, 
next to the consciousness of doing a 
good action, that of doing a civil one is 
most pleasing, and the epithet which I 
should covet the most, next to that of 
Aristides, would be that of well-bred.” 

Several instances have of late been 
cited to prove the assertion that ladies 
are not treated now-a-days with the 
civility formerly manifested toward 
them, and that they themselves are to 
some extent responsible for it. One 
instance was the custom of gentlemen 
when riding of saluting ladies with their 
whips. 

The critics says, nothing in the way 
of a salutation can be more ‘“‘free and 
easy” than lifting the whip to the hat ; 
but we are free to acknowledge that men 
are having things their own way, with 


free and easy women, so entirely that 
they are forgetting what they owe to 
women who are worthy of their respect. 

The true gentleman at heart may from 
want of instruction, omit to lift his hat 
when he passes ladies to whom he has 
not been introduced, on the staircase of 
the hotel, in a corridor, and in like 
places, but he will not be wanting in 
this mark of respect to those whom he 
does know, nor will he lift his ‘‘ stick” 
to his hat in passing. 

We are confident that the thoughtful 
and courteous manners of gentlemen 
are far more agreeable and really flatter- 
ing to ladies than the most lavish words 
of praise ; and if gentlemen appreciated 
the truth of that assertion we should 
soon see a change for the better in this 
regard. 

The ‘‘ Easy Chair” in Harper's Maga- 
zine discussed the subject recently, and, 
on the matter of smoking in the society 
of ladies, expressed our own thoughts in 
the following extract. The editor thinks 
the practice ‘‘might well be cited as a 
striking illustration of the decay of man- 
ners.” He writes : 

‘““There are preux chevaliers who 
would be honestly amazed if they were 
told they did not behave like gentlemen, 
who, sitting with a lady on a hotel piaz- 
za, or strolling on a public park, whip 
out a cigarette, light it, and puff as 
tranquilly as if they were alone in their 
own rooms. Or a young man comes 
alone upon the deck of a steamer, where 
throngs of ladies are sitting, and blows 
clouds of tobacco smoke in their faces, 
without even remarking that tobacco is 
disagreeable to some people. This is not, 
indeed, one of the seven deadly sins, but 
a man who unconcernedly sings false 
betrays that he has no ear for music, 
and the man who smokes in this way 
shows that he is not quite a gentleman.” 

Would it not be well for us all to be 
more thoughtful with reference to our 
conduct and influence, so that we may 
bear testimony to modern as well as 
to old-time courtesy of manners? Ex, 
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A SUNSET AT ENSENADA. 


HIS rapidly growing town of Lower 
California evidently possesses many 
attractions, not the least of which is the 
phenomenon of the declining sun, if we 
must believe all our correspondent, W. 
H. H. Russell, Esq., who has been trav- 
eling in that country, tells us. He thus 
describes a sunset that it was his privilege 
to behold : 

‘*We stood upon a mighty boulder, 
which capped one of the prominent 
points back of Ensenada ; the majestic 
mountains were silent and ominous ; the 
restless old ocean was foaming and roar- 
ing along its rugged shore asif angry with 
itself because the lofty peaks would not 
bow to its mighty pulsations. The pelicans 
and sea-gulls gracefully sailed through 
the air like some peaceful messengers 
from the regions above ; the curlews and 
snipes twittered along the white sands of 
the beautiful bay as if suddenly sum- 
moned to the mystical retreats of a fairy 
land. The face of Nature put on a som- 
ber look as if to frown upon the trans- 
itory efforts of old Sol to quit the scenes 
and turmoils of the day for the solemn 
quietude of night. 

The fuli-faced moon peeping over the 


distant mountain seemed to whisper 2 
soft farewell to its golden rival ; the sil- 
very stars from their imperial heights, 
twinkling in the boundless realms of 
space, sang out with one accord the 
harmony, beauty and grandeur of the 
scene. 

The lovely bay of Todos Santos in her 
silvery sheen of murmuring wavelets, 
lay like a queen of beauty in a land- 
locked and mountain-ribbed casket. 
Across and beyond her tremulous bosom 
old Punta Banda, lifting his sun-kissed 
brow, looked like a sentinel of the pre- 
historic past, and away to the right the 
islands of the great Pacific, with their 
craggy forms, rose out of the water like 
some monsters of the deep, as natural 
guardians of the peaceful harbor. And 
now the panoramic view begins to 
change ; softly the golden tints fade from 
the valleys and the summits; the man- 
tle of twilight enfolds their barren 
slopes. 

The crimson glow in the western horizon 
flushes the lingering clouds with beams 
of gold, and the mirrored reflector of the 
world’s great heat sinks in the bosom of 
the ocean. 





Te 


ORSON S. 


N the morning of August 18th, 
Prof. O. 8. Fowler, to whose early 
endeavors American progress in the 
sciences relating to human nature owes 
much, was summoned to join that innu- 
merable throng that has passed beyond 
the confines of earth. 

In early life he showed a strong incli- 
nation to the profession of the ministry, 
but when the gospel of Phrenology, 
preached by Spurzheim, found its way to 
the institution where he was pursuing his 
studies, at once his soul thrilled with a 
sense of the great and beneficent truths 
it announced, and ere long he threw 
himself with all the earnestness of a 
frank and susceptible nature into the 


FOWLER. 


new field that was so suddenly opened, 
and in a few years he had overcome a 
thousand obstacles and won an eminent 
name. 

He was born at Cohocton, Steuben 
County, N. Y., on the 11th of October, 
1809, by which it is seen that he was 
nearly seventy-eight years old at his 
death. 

It is interesting to note that he was 
the first child born in the township, and 
that peculiarity of his birth may be said 
to be typical of his career, for pioneer- 
like he was to continue for many years 
at the head of the advancing cause that 
he advocated with such enthusiasm. 
His parents were prominent among the 
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residents of his native town, but not 

in a large measure of this 
world’s goods, so that Orson was com- 
pelled to work his own way in a great 
measure. He paid for his coursein Am- 
herst College mostly by what employ- 
ment he could obtain while there, and 
from that time to the close of his life his 





Caldwell, Woodward, Brigham, John 
Pierpont, Rockwell, S. G. Howe, Horace 
Mann, and other eminent men, early 
gave in their adherence to the doctrine 
of Phrenology, and each in his sphere 
employed its edifying principles, but O. 
S. Fowler, fresh from college, and his 
brother Lorenzo, with their youthful 


LRSON 8. FOWLER. 


career was marked with a rare indepen- 
dence, and the spirit of a ready, thor- 
ough-going worker. With the approach 
of age and threatening infirmities he did 
not relax his work but seemed to feel 
greater need for diligence, preferring *‘ to 
die in the traces” rather than to retire 
from a course of life that had become 
habitual 


ardor enlisted in what they believed to 

be a special message from the Divine, 

gave themselves entirely to its dissemin- 
ation. The time was propitious, the seed 
already sown by Drs. Caldwell and 
Spurzheim had taken root, and the peo- 
ple who had heard from them, or of the 
work accomplished across sea by teachers 
of the ‘new philosophy,” were eager to 
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hear men who dealt with its principles 
in that practical manner that appealed to 
their individual experience, and enlight- 
ened them as to the sources of mental 
improvement. 

The theories that George Combe pre- 
sented, with his wonderful power as a 
logician, Prof. Fowler brought down to 
the comprehension of the ordinary, 
every-day intellect, and gave them point 
and application by well chosen exam- 
ples from any company that was assem- 
bled to hear him. Thus he became a pi- 
oneer American phrenologist, and for 
years his appearance in any city was 
hailed with pleasure by a throng of 
seekers of self-knowledge. 

He was not only a lecturer, but in his 
seasons of retirement from the platform 
he was almost constantly employed in 
writing. In 1838, in connection with his 
brother Lorenzo, he commenced the 
publication of the Phrenological Jour- 
nal, which proved a very important ally 
in the dissemination of the new science 
of the mind. It should be mentioned 
that the venerable Dr. Nathan Allen, 
of Lowell, Mass., was associated in the 
editorial management of the Phreno- 
logical Journal at its start. Besides his 
work on the Journal, which continued 
until his separation from the publishing 
house of Fowler & Wells in 1855, which, 
even at that early time had acquired a 
wide-spread reputation, Prof. Fowler 
published a goodly number of volumes 
relating to his specialty and social 
physiology, most of which have had an 
extensive sale. Among those that have 
good claim for more than passing mention 
are: ‘‘Memory and Intellectual Improve- 
ment,” ‘‘Self-Culture and Perfection 
of Character,” ‘Physiology, Animal 
and Mental,” ‘‘ Matrimony,” ‘‘ Heredita- 
ry Descent,” ‘‘ Phrenology Proved, Illus- 
trated and Applied,” and ‘‘ The Self-In- 
structor in Phrenology.” Of these it is 
no exaggeration to say that millions of 
copies have been sold. 

It was in 1843 that Samuel R. Wells 
united with the brothers Fowler and the 


following year the firm of ‘‘ Fowler & 
Wells” was formed, which remained in- 
tact until 1855, when Prof. Fowler retired 
the firm and devoted himself to the lec- 
ture field on his own account, in 
which he spent about ten months of 
each year, traveling widely, espe- 
cially in the West and South,,and he 
had just finished an extended tour when 
death closed his career at his home in 
Duchess, N. Y., after a brief illness. 

The immediate cause of Prof. Fowler’s 
death appears to have been a severe chill 
or cold. Heghad been working in his 
garden at Sharon, one warm afternoon, 
and became heated, and then sat down 
to rest in the shade without putting on 
his coat, and it is thought that exposure 
to a current of air while perspiring free- 
ly set up so severe a congestion that his 
system could oppose its progress. The 
same energy that characterized his men- 
tal life was pronounced in his physical 
to the last, as this interest in his sur 
roundings manifested. 


THE VISION OF THE SKULL. 


Within a dream I looked upon my skull 
Fleshless and white—I marvelled why 





*twas so— 
Leaving quite plain its convex, high or 
low, 
Once wiih nerve tissue and thought fibre 
full. 
Some day shall I thus look upon my 
past, 
Seeing the whys and wherefores of that 
time — 
The causes predisposing mind toward 
rhyme— 
Toward imagery immortal, grand and 
vast ? 


Shall I there see the shackles of the mind, 
Those skull-chains, which the brain has 
on the soul, 
Those birth-gifts, which do keep it in 
control, 
Which limit work and aspirations bind ? 
Ah, shall I learn that, be we quick or 


slow, 
To knowledge by an effort must we 
grow? EDWARD OREAMER. 
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COMMENTARIES ON WHAT [I READ IN THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER, 


DITOR Journa..--I feel impelled to 
make some remarks on certain of 
the articles in your last number. Written 
as they are by different persons of dif- 
ferent minds, I am nevertheless struck 
with the seeming agreement in most of 
them, in one particular. Mrs. E. O. 
Smith, for instance, says : 

‘*We must, if we would be true to 
what is best in our manhood, learn to 
stand alone. This everlasting cry for 
sympathy and appreciation is the ulti- 
mate of selfishness. * = re 

‘‘Better, ten thousand times better, seize 
upon some beneficent good, even at the 
risk of all suffering, than live an irre- 
sponsible, selfish life, with only self for 
its centre.” 

Quoting next from Mr. James’ article, 
so replete with the best of instructions, 
and which I wish could be copied into 
every paper of the land, he says: ‘Be 
free socially, that is do right, even 
though all society should find fault with, 
condemn and even ostracise you 

. Still many people are far from 
being socially free. Men dare not do 
right often for fear of what society will 
say.” 

In the article ‘‘ The Basis of Industrial 
Equality,” every word of which is true, 
thisin particular seems to agree with quo- 
tations from the other articles: “‘ An 
independent class must be a free and 
equal class.” Now how these quota- 
tions seem to cut up by the roots what 
Mrs. Charles Edward Anderson specifies 
as the ‘‘aatural and legitimate duties,” 
of which an important one is, ‘‘to make 
our persons beautiful and attractive,” and 
“to understand perfectly the laws of 
adaptation in costume.” Ah, me, has 
Mrs. A——, ever been thrown upon her 
own resources for subsistence, with never 
a moment’s time to give to the beautify- 
ing of the person, and the frivolities 
of dress, that she thus advises a young 
girl to spend the time given her to make 
herself useful and a blessing to the 
world ? 


It seems easy to believe that Mrs. A—— 
has always had a good, easy lot, so ex- 
ceptional in its freedom from care that 
her mind has seldom been turned to the 
higher interests of woman. She says 
she has ‘ prayerfully” endeavored to 
train her young daughter, and we must 
therefore conclude she is a believer in 
the Bible. Has she ever pondered the 
words of our Savior in reply to the 
question of the Sadducees in Luke, XX 
chapter? Has she pondered the fact 
that he never married ; that his chosen 
and dearest friends were the single 
sisters and brother of Bethany ? since she 
so insists upon the ‘‘right and natural,” 
and that women should be governed by 
their ‘‘instincts.” The Scriptures tell 
us that men go astray as soon as born, 
and speak lies. This may be an “ in- 
stinct”—is it to be followed the same as 
their instinct for marriage, or to be put 
down and conquered? Is it not barely 
possible that we all have “erred not 
knowing the Scripture” where we in 
sist upon marriage for atl women, and 
men? Nowhere does it exalt marriage 
to a sacrament. Christ says a man shall 
forsake all for his wife, ‘‘ and they twain 
shall be one flesh” not spirit ; evidently 
it is only an institution for this mortal 
life, ceasing. at death. As such regarded, 
why advise all young women to look 
upon it as so much better than a useful 
occupation, masculine though that may 
be, and pursued in a single life? Why 
insist that a woman can only be happy 
by confining her sympathies to one, in- 
stead of letting them flow out to all who 
need help ? 

To do this, to be sure, she has to count 
the cost. It requires sacrifice and acut- 
ting loose from ‘“‘society” laws. But 
I believe as Mrs. Anderson admits, 
“that there is a disturbing element” 
that will work too, until all this matter 
is rightly adjusted. It may be easier to 
contiaue on in the old way of the ‘‘ vine 
and oak,” shirking our responsibilities 
but, Maggie and Ruth, if these desires to 
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be something besides dolls and play- 
things have been given you, believe it is 
for something, that you are to be of use in 
the world and a noble example to others. 
I, too, have prayerfully sought to edu- 
cate daughters ; but never in the arts of 
dress and making attractive the person, 
only insisting on the dress being health- 
ful and ministering to health of body, 
and rightly, I think, concluding that if 
they married a healthy body would be 
a better gift to their husbands than the 
whitest hands, the loveliest face and a 
fashionable figure. 

Oh, Ruth, how could you manage that 
engine! Why I look with positive awe 
upon the man who moves them at his 
will, and to me all machinery is a sealed 
book, not comprehending it all, after the 
clearest explanations. All the same I 
believe a woman may do whatever she 
is capable of doing well, and, moreover, 
should receive the same remuneration as 
aman; and when that time shall come, 
as come it will at last, she will no longer 
throw herself away in a marriage to be 
supported merely. No doubt, too, if 
women take up these occupations there 
will bea certain strong, self-reliant 
manner. The softness of a iJependent 
creature, sweet because only ministered 
unto instead of ministering out of knowl- 
edge and strength of will, will be want- 
ing, but never, as Mrs. Anderson says, 
‘acquired at the cost of the truest and 
holiest attributes of womanhood.” 

Many thanks to the editor for his con- 
tribution to this subject in his article, 
‘*A Woman Engineer.” We recall 
some of his words on this subject of wo- 
men being forced into these occupations 
for a livelihood, and how he deplored 
that they ever should be so. Now, who 
can say these things are not ordered to 
bring another order of living. That 
slowly the women are becoming stronger, 
more self-reliant, less dependent, the 
men taking on more of gentleness, pa- 
tience, feminine traits, if you please, 
so that two sexes may come in this life 
to be helpful as brothers and sisters, and 


so be more prepared for the life where 
they “neither marry, or are given in 
o ” 


I suppose Mrs. Anderson would say 
we were going back to the dark ages 
should the time come when a woman, 
like Deborah, should judge a great na- 
tion, and more wonderful still a man 
when sent to war, should refuse to go 
except she go with him, a married wo- 
man, too. There must have been 
strength of intellect as well as strength 
of body to meet what was required of 
woman in those days. Small time 
surely then for attention to dress and 
fashion! How glad I am that ‘‘the 
fashion of this world passeth away,” 
that sometime women will be emanci- 
pated from its thraldom. What might 
they not have achieved if good and 
great things had a tenth of the time 
spent in elaborating dress been other- 
wise improved. 

COUSIN CONSTANCE. 


THE MISSION OF BEAUTY. 
The Lord loves beauty, he divinely made it; 
For all his children ’tis a benediction ; 

And yet its loss is not a sore affliction. 

If like a fragrant flower a blast may fade it, 

Or like the bow in heaven, a cloud may 
shade it, 

Its brief existence is no interdiction 

To its charm; mem’ry sweeps away re- 
striction, 

We see it still as nature first arrayed it— 

The soul-lit eyes the cheeks of radiant roses 

The smiling lips make all the world seem 
brighter 

When sorrow with its shadow interposes ; 

Sweet pity, shown on faces fair, makes 
lighter 

The crosses borne on flinty roads by duty ; 

And such a burden gives the bearer beauty. 

GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 





Men who have by their own exertions 
acqui fame, have stretched out their 
hands and touched; the public heart. 
Men who win love do their own wooing, 
and I never knew one to fail so signally 
as one who had induced his affectionate 
ana to speak a good word for 

im. 
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HEREDITY. 


oethe says: ‘* Strive to understand 
thyself and to understand all 
things besides.” A good thought; at 
least the man who understands the laws 
that govern his being is better equipped 
for the battle of life, which must end in 
the survival of the fittest. Among the 
most important of these laws is that of 
heredity, a law by which all things en- 
dowed with life tend to repeat themselves 
in their descendents. 

Both in animal and vegetable life 
we find this law of transmission extend- 
ing over all the elements and functions 
of organism, to its external and internal 
structure, its grades, its special charac- 
teristics, and all its modifications. This 
subject pertaining to animal life may be 
considered under two divisions: the 
physiological and the psychological. 

Physiological heredity determines the 
size of bones and organs, qualities of 
nerve tissue, and proportions of the 
nervous system, general dimensions of 
the brain, and development of its local- 
ized organs. 

Man is regarded as an organism, and 
physiology teaches us that every body is 
an aggregation of multitudes of cells, 
each of which has a vitality of its own, 
possessing the essential properties of life. 
Mr. Darwin’s theory is that each cell re- 
produce itself. Then, by a force exist- 
ing in each nerve-cell, these cells repro- 


ducing themselves, impart their own 
special characteristics to the progeny, 
and thus gives mental heredity. 

The physical exerts a permanent in- 
fluence upon the moral and mental by 
means of infinitesimal but constantly re- 
newing acts; there is a necessary co- 
relation between body and soul, and 
thus a permanent physiological state im- 
plies a correspondent psychological 
state. Hence it follows that the moral 
and the intellectual qualities of a person 
are as much dependent on physiological 
as are the vital instincts. For the body 
and the mind are in such close relation- 
ship that congenial habits of the body 
are sure to be connected with congenial 
habits of the mind. 

The philosophy of the law of psycho- 
logical transmission is found in the fact 
that the mental states depend upon the 
organic conditions of the brain. Scien- 
tific experiments with drugs lead us to 
anticipate such a truth. 

For example, we can suspend the ac- 
tion of the mind for a time by choral or 
chloroform ; can prevent them produc- 
ing artificial delirium by administra- 
tion of large enough doses of belladonna 
and Indian hemp. The mind being sub- 
ject to such physical conditions it seems 
but reasonable to suppose that the con- 
dition of nativity should be likewise op- 
erativein modifying its developments he- 
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reditarily. ‘‘ We must consider each hu- 
man being as a microcosm, made up of 
multitudes of organisms, capable of self- 
production, of inconceivable minuteness, 
and as numerous as the stars in heaven.” 

By the force and life of these cells is 
transmitted mental constitution as well 
as vital dynamics, which accounts for 
acquired habits as well as original con- 
stitution being hereditary. 

In no place can the ills of life be 
avoided more than in the proper selec- 
tion and right adaptation of conjugal 
mates. We can not overestimate the 
importance of proper selection in tem- 
perament, the existing difference in 
quality of constitution, mental and phy- 
sical. Emerson says: ‘‘We are not 
very much to blame for our marriages ; 
we live in hallucinations.” But, when 
we remember that the laws of heredity 
are changed with the destinies of man- 
kind, it becomes of the highest moment 
that the contracting parties to marriage 
should be possessed of that physical and 
mental health which promises the well- 
being of the offspring. The precocious 
and unbalanced development of brain 
substance and nerve force in the over- 
educated children of the present genera- 
tion’ suggests a question of painful in- 
terest to the philanthropist concerning 
the probable evolution of nervo-cerebral 
types of humanity, which will be affected 
with the disease and pain already more 
than foreshadowed in the terrible neu- 
rasthenia of the present. 

Resemblance at once betrays parent- 
age; it may be manifested in physical 
proportions, and color of the eyes and 
hair, and in the countenances; but 
more esvecially in innate characteristics. 
How often do we recognize the tone, 
character and very manner of friends 
in the conversation and conduct of their 
children ; the same tendencies to look at 
things from certain point of view, and 
make the same mental combination ; in 
short to entertain the same ideas. 

This is apparent where children are 
educated away from home. They will 


display the same mannerism noticeable 
in their parents ; or, if left orphans, will 
astonish the friends of the family by 
manifesting little peculiarities of habit of 
either parent. 

Cases very remarkable attract our at- 
tention almost daily, and we at once 
recognize ideas as innate, which are so 
obviously determined by the forces of 
hereditary transmission. Observe that a 
child has ancestors on both sides, for 
three successive generations, noted for 
heartlessness, and you may risk a thou- 
sand dollars to one that no possible 
training will develop delicate sy»ipa- 
thetic sensibilities in him. For, it is 
just as certain that mental powers, hon- 
orable or dishonorable, mental idiosyn- 
crasies and peculiarities are part of our 
inheritances as the color of our skin. 

Physical environments and education 
produce modifications of hereditary tend- 
encies, in the course of time, we admit. 
Leibnitz said: ‘‘Intrust us with the 
education of the people, and in less than 
a century we will change the face of 
Europe,” but the influence of education 
is variable. 

Carlyle says ‘‘ civilization is only a 
covering beneath which the savage 
nature of man burns like the infernal 
fire.” Education is often simply a 
veneer, which may break out on the 
slightest shock. 

We have heard it said, it requires 
three generations to develop a natural, 
successful glassblower. Why not a 
mason, a doctor, or alawyer? It does, 
and has been observed so for the highest 
attainment. The father and grand- 
father of Beethoven were musicians, as 
well also Mozart’s father, brother and 
sister. 

Erasmus Darwin, a physician and au- 
thor of ‘‘Zoonomia,” had two sons, 
Charles and Robert, who were physi- 
cians of note, and his grandson Charles, 
wrote the ‘‘ Origin of Species.” The Bach 
family for 200 years produced artists of 
rank, among them twenty-nine musi- 
cians. 
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Length of life is a result of a principle 
of vitality received at birth, and life in- 
surance companies take advantage of 
this principle, and inquire of the long- 
evity of the ancestors of their candidates. 
Physicians in determining the cause of 
disease always give preponderance to 
hereditary predispositions; and our 
criminal lawyers bring forward the his- 
tory of the accused’s ancestry to prove 
him responsible. We all know how al- 
coholism is transmitted, and how many 
who have that weakness in the blood 
strive against it in vain. So also with 
insanity, gluttony, avarice, gambling, 
suicidal and homicidal mania, and all 
criminal characteristics, cerebral] infirm- 
ities produce psychic anomalies leading 
to crime. People must be educated to 
this. They should know that mankind 
are not what they are trained to be half 
so much as what they are born to be; 
that a good education amounts to very 


little for such as have not inherited 
something good to ewucate. 

That person is not well informed who 
does not know all are not born equally 
feeble or equally depraved, and if he 
will give attention to the subject and is 
not too prejudiced for fair investigation, 
he will soon become convinced that 
hereditary influences furnish all or 
nearly all the difference. In these days 
of agencies, and measurements of force 
with utilitarian ends in view, this is one 
of the questions which demand consid- 
eration by all. Certain it is that the 
highest possibilities of moral, mental, 
and physical culture do not exist in the 
supernatural regeneration alone, import- 
ant as that is, but rather in the organized 
cons itutional uplifting of the elements 
within humanity, upon which grace 
works, and out of which must be shaped 
the best specimens of redeemed men. 

DR. L, L. YOST. 
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MRS, SMITH’S WAY. 


NE evening when Mr. Smith came 

, home from work, he found his 
wife sitting alone in their cozy parlor 
that always presented the same neat and 
tasteful appearance; some work had 
fallen idly in her lap while her chin 
rested on her hand and she had become 
so absorbed in thought, that she heard 
not the opening of the door when he 
entered. 

‘* And what has put my Brownie into 
such a brown study that she has neither 
eyes nor ears for things of time and 
sense ?” inquired Mr. Smith after stand- 
ing in the doorway for about two min- 
utes watching his wife. 

**O, Ned,” exclaimed Mrs. Smith, 
starting up from her reverie, “I never 
could be a missionary, never.” ‘‘ Well, 
Iam glad to hear you say so,” said Mr. 
Ned Smith, seating himself beside his 
wife while a broad smile shone over his 
countenance, ‘‘ I would be sorry to have 
you leave me here alone, I assure you, 


and I have no intention, myself, of 
going off to some distant clime to work 
among the heathen.” 

“Ned, you may laugh at me if you 
will ; you know I didn’t think of heathen 
in foreign lands at all; but I do feel 
sorry for the people about us who are 
daily killing themselves.” 

**Dear me!” ejaculated Mr. Smith, 
‘** who is committing suicide now ?” 

‘‘Our neighbor Mrs. Wilkins, and 
many others beside,” soberly responded 
Mrs. Smith. 

‘* Now you speak in riddles,” said her 
husband, ‘‘I do not fathom the depth of 
your meaning.” 

“It is only this, Ned ; I am saddened 
at the thought of people working and 
worrying so over trifles.” 

‘““Why, Brownie, do you not think 
trifles make perfection! and perfection 
is no trifle.” 

‘*Ned, I wish you would be serious 
for once and iisten to what I say.” 
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Mr. Smith drew on a long face and 
said, ‘‘Now I am all serious attention 
with a mind wholly yours.” 

“‘A man should have a mind of his 
own,” was the saucy retort. The mis- 
chievous expression came again to Mr, 
Smith’s eyes as he replied, ‘‘ My mind is 
yours and you are mine ; therefore my 
mind is my own. Now, Brownie, I am 
going to be as sober as a judge and 
listen most obediently while you relate 
the cause of your sudden attack of pro- 
found meditation.” 

‘““Well, this afternoon,” began Mrs. 
Smith, ‘‘ I was out calling on our neigh- 
bors, and went, first, across the street to 
Mrs. Wilkins, and found that personage 
lying down completely exhausted from 
overwork. She does all her own work, 
and with their large family that is no 
light task at the best. She is by nature 
a strong woman, energetic and industri- 
ous, priding herself on how much work 
she can do in aday. That, you know, 
is ‘different from me, for I try to ac- 
complish a good deal by doing just as 
little as I can.” 

“*T understand just what a sensibly 
lazy wife I have,” said Mr. Smith, with 
his face long drawn. 

Brownie continued, ‘‘I had conceit 
enough to think myself able to instruct 
her in my way of doing, and to convince 
her of the truth that ‘whoever might be 
better employed is idle.’ Yesterday she 
put a large washing out on the line, 
and when I went over to-day she had 
just ffinished ironing a great pile of 
clothes, and was lying down from sheer 
exhaustion.” 

“And what was extraordinary in 
that?’ asked Mr. Smith, ‘‘I have seen 
my Brownie’s white hands moving 
swiftly over the ironing board.” 

‘* But my hands are not all hard and 
roughened by drudgery. I think my 
hands and head are the more easily kept 
clean by wearing gloves and cap when 
doing sweeping and such kinds of 
work.” 

‘*And perhaps Mrs. Wilkins isn’t so 


fortunate in having a kind, considerate 
husband like Mrs. Brownie Smith.” 

*“*Of course not,” was the emphatic 
answer, ‘‘and neither has Mr. Wilkins 
a wife so awfullv wise as Ned Smith has. 
I esteem ourselves highly enough to be 
very self satisfied, but that isn’t doing 
good to any one else.” 

‘Oh, you want to be out performing 
some great public work, ambitious to be 
a home missionary or something of the 
kind. I am becoming enlightened now,” 
and the smile spread itself over his face 


“Thad no thought of missioning at 
home or anywhere else,” replied Brownie 
with some spirit, ‘‘but my afternoon’s 
experience made me think what a diffi- 
cult work missionaries had to do, and I 
never could have faith and patience to 
work a reform among people’s prejudi- 
ces. Ii does seem to me that good, 
practical sense is one of the great needs 
of the times. I am not so strong as 
Mrs. Wilkins, yet you have never seen 
me day after day exhausted by over- 
work. I manage my work while Mrs. 
Wilkins’ work manages her; that is the 
difference. 

‘“*I told her that when I bad a large 
ironing to do, I did not try to iron all in 
one day; and then such articles as 
sheets, tea towels and the coarse under- 
garments were only put smoothly 
through the clothes wringer, when 
washed, then thoroughly dried, folded 
and put away for use. I think they 
have a fresh, sweet, clean smell, that 
they lose by being dampened and 
ironed. But Mrs. Wilkins looked 
shocked at such proceedings and said 
her conscience wouldn’t rest easy if she 
left so much as a rag without every 
wrinkle ironed out of it, and then she 
couldn’t feel comfortable until her work 
was all done up and out of the way. I 
wanted to say that I, too, would have a 
troublesome conscience if I daily injured 
my health by unnecessary work, but 
she looked so tired and careworn that I 
hadn’t the heart to be cross with her, 
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and so I talked cheery nonsense until 
she said she was glad that I had come 
in, for it had livened her up a bit. 

“‘T next went across to Mrs. Dean's 
and there found another tired, worn- 
looking woman, all flurried and flushed 
over the. cook-stove, baking cake and 
mixing wonderful concoctions. 

‘‘Mrs, Dean boasts of her good cooking, 
and has her table spread with dainty, 
delicious dishes, rich and unwholesome, 
that tempt the daily eater on to sure 
dyspepsia, and there is a perpetual howl- 
ing in that family with some ailment or 
other.” 

“*O, well, Brownie, the public has no 
idea how you starve your family with 
your ideas of plain living,” put in Mr. 
Smith. 

‘* Yes,” said Brownie, ‘‘ we are starved 
into good, sound health by eating plenty 
of plain, wholesome food. Our table 
doesn’t groan under loads of indigestible 
pastries, nor are we groaning around 
with dyspepsia or other disease.” 

‘“‘ Brownie,” said her husband, ‘* when 
I look at you I am reminded of the 
village schoolmaster in Oliver Gold- 
smith’s ‘ Deserted Village ; ——— ‘‘ And 
still the wonder grew that one small 
head could carry all he knew,”—and 
ever since our wedding day there has 
been no limit to my pride and wonder 
when I think of being the possessor of 
the wondrous one small head of my wife.” 

Without heeding this remark Brownie 
continued, ‘“‘I afterwards went to Mrs. 
Gray’s, and she, as usual, was busy 
sewing, and I felt inclined to break out 
in a general tirade against the fashions, 
for those little girls of hers must be 
ruffled and tucked and flounced until 
they look like so many puffed poppin- 
jays; she gives so much time and 
thought to dress, her chief interest in 
life is fashion. When she enters heaven 
her first inquiry, I think, will be to 
know how .the angels dress. I don’t 
believe she has read a single book 
through since she was married; she 
finds no time for recreation that every 


one needs; and what pleasure there is 
in such a life I don’t know.” 

** We shouldn’t live for pleasure alone, 
Brownie,” said Mr. Smith. ‘ And good 
there is in it none, I’m sure,” was the 
reply. ‘‘She was worrying over the ap- 
proaching house-cleaning time. I told 
her how I economized in that by not 
having the whole house covered with 
carpets ; that I liked best to have the 
upstairs bed-room floors either painted 
or oiled, with a rug or two in each 
room; it was a saving of much heayy 
work and a much better way to main- 
tain cleanliness. I liked to feel that the 
rooms were always pure, clean and 
comfortable. Mrs. Gray merely replied 
that she supposed I had my way and 
she had bers. I don’t seem to have a 
knack of convincing people of the better 
way; and I can not understand why, 
they will spend their time in useless 
labor, like stepping on a perpetual 
treadmill, always going but never get- 
ting to any real good that is to be en- 
joyed and done in the world. So few 
persons, it seems to me, economize their 
time and strength, so as to get the most 
out of their short lives and attain to the 
full extent of their capabilities of enjoy- 
ment and usefulness that I would think 
myself happy if I could but persuade a 
few individuals to adopt our beautifully 
simple way of living.” 

Mr. Smith looked kindly upon his 
wife and said, ‘‘ Reforms move slowly, 
Brownie, and some, having seen our 
good works, may in time, be led to see 
and accept the beauty and good that is 
to be found in our way, and find in life 
more that is healthful, useful, and all 
the year round live in the enjoyment of 
a more jolly genial-heartedness. At 
any rate, example is said to be stronger 
than precept, and we need not make 
ourselves the less happy because our 
neighbors may happen to persist in their 
way of enjoying all the discomforts they 
can find in life, while we take pleasure 
in all its comforts secured to us by our 
way of doing.” LISSA B. 
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THE POSITION 


very large number of adults form 
the habit of sleeping in one partic- 
ular position, such as lying upon their 
right or left side. A smaller number sleep 
upon the back. Some people sleep with 
the head greatly extended ; more often it 
is flexed considerably upon the trunk. 
Many must have the head greatly ele- 
vated ; others can only sleep with the 
head verylow. Someobservations made 
by Dr. G. Nosovitch (Wratsch) upon 235 
soldiers showed that 37.5 per cent. slept 
upon the right side, 23 per cent. on the 
left, and 6.5 per cent. on the back. 

It has yet to be determined whether 
any particular harm can come from 
sleeping in a certain position which the 
individual unconsciously assumes, A 
popular belief exists to the effect jhat the 
liver, being a heavy organ, tends to press 
upon the other abdominal viscera when 
a person lies on the left side. At any 
rate, more persons, probably, sleep on 
the right side than on the left, as experi- 
ence and Nosovitch’s statistics show. 
- The author in question believes, also, that 
the posture in sleep influences the exten- 
sion of a bronchitis. He found, for ex- 
ample, that in the 235 cases referred to, 
all of whom had this disorder, in 97 it 
was left-sided, in 72 right-sided, and in 
66 on both sides. He thinks that the 
preponderance of the bronchitis on the 
left side was due to the fact that there 
was a greater expansion of this side dur- 


— 


TAKEN DURING 


SLEEP. 


ing sleep, and, consequently, a@ greater 
ingress of cold air or of the morbific par- 
ticles causing the disease. 

Some writers have thought that the 
position in sleeping has an influence 
upon the passage of feces through the 
colon, the position on the right side be- 
ing especially unfavorable to emptying 
the colon. Repose op the left side, on 
the other hand, favors the gravitation of 
feces from the transverse into the de- 
scending colon, and is, therefore, to be 
preferred by those suffering from habit- 
ual constipation, so Dr. J. S. Jewell 
says. 

A recent writer has argued strongly 
for the view that the head should be 
lower than the feet during sleep, and he 
claims that more perfect health and 
greater longevity will result from such 
approximate topsy-turviness. The con- 
trary position, with the head and trunk 
considerably raised, sometimes relieves 
cramps in the legs. It is well known 
that some chronic nervous affections, 
more particularly nocturnal epilepsy and 
some forms of insomnia, are sometimes 
benefited by sleeping in a partially erect 
posture. 

It appears, therefore, that the posture 
during sleep is a matter deserving of 
some attention from physicians, and that 
some actual therapeutic results may be 
obtained by looking after its details.— 
Med. Record. 





INDICATIONS 


he following are some of the more 

marked symptoms by which the in- 
telligent and watchful parent or nurse 
may obtain a fair idea of the condition of 
asick infant, as to diseases that are com- 
mon with children. 

1. Deep redness or congestion of the 
cheeks, except in cases of morbid weak- 
ness and chronic diseases, indicate a fe- 
brile condition. 

2. Congestion of the face,ears and fore- 


—_-< 


OF DISEASE IN INFANTS. 


head, of short duration,crossed eyes with 
febrile reaction, oscillation of the iris, ir- 
regularity of the pupil, with falling of the 
upper lip, indicate cerebral disturbance. 

8. A marked degree of emaciation 
which progresses gradually, indicates a 
sub-acute or chronic affection of a grave 
character. 

4. Bulbar enlargement of the fingers 
and curving of the nails, are signs. of 
cyanosis, or a defective heart. 
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5. Hypertrophy of the spongy portion 
of the bones, indicates rickets. 

6. The presence between the eyelids of 
a thick and purulent secretion from the 
glands may indicate great prostration of 
the general powers. 

7. Passive congestion of the vessels 
of the conjunctiva indicates approaching 
death. . 

8. Long-continued lividity as well as 
lividity produced by emotion and excite- 
ment, the respiration continuing normal 
are indices of a fault in the formation of 
the heart or the great vessels. 

9. A temporary lividity indicates the 
existence of grave acute disease, especi- 
ally of the respiratory organs. 

10. The absence of tears in children 
four months old or more suggests a form 
of disease which is usually fatal. 

11. Piercing and acute cries indicate 
severe cerebro-spinal trouble. 

12. Irregular muscular movements 
which are partly under the control of the 
will during the hours when the child is 
awake, indicate the existence of chorea, 
or St. Vitus’ dance. 

18. The contraction of the eyebrows, 
together with turning of she head and 
eyes toavoid the light, it a sign of inflam- 
mation of the brain. 

14. When the child holds his hand 
upon his head, or strives to rest the head 
upon the bosom of his mother or nurse, 
he may be suffering from an ear disease. 

15. When the fingers are carried tothe 
mouth, and there is. also, much agitation 
there is, probably,’ some abnormal condi- 
tion of the larynx. 

16 Scratching or of pinching the nose 
in children, usually indicates the pres- 
ence of worms or some intestinal trouble. 

17. When a child turns his head con- 
stantly' from one side to another, there 
is asuggestion of some obstruction in the 
larynx or diaphragm. 

18. A hoarse and indistinct voice is 
suggestive of laryngitis. 

19. A feeble and plaintive voice indi- 
cates trouble in the abdominal organs. 

20. A slow and intermittent respira- 


tion, accompanied with sighs, suggests 
the presence of cerebral disease. 

21. If the respiration is intermittent, 
but rapid, there is capillary broncliitis. 

22. If it is superficial and accelerated, 
there is some inflammatory troube of the 
larynx and trachea. 

23. A strong and sonorous cough sug- 
gests spasmodic croup. 

24. A hoarse and rough cough is an 
indication of true croup. 

25. When the cough is clear and dis- 
tinct, there is bronchitis. 

26. Whenit issuppressed and pcinful, 
there is pneumonia and pleurisy. 

27. If the cough is convulsive, i! indi- 
cates whooping cough. 





_— 
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MUSH AND MILK, 


Oh, the flavor, sweet and rare, 
Of the simple farmer fare ; 

Mush and milk, the wholesome diet 
Of the life so pure and quiet ! 


Clear the realm of table show ! 
Get thee hence Delmonico! 
Out, ye modern viands fiat, 
A la this and a /a that! 


Give me now a table bright 
With its bowls so clean and white, 
Glitt’ring spoons in hands so manful, 
Milk so luscious, by the panful ! 


Oh, the fields of golden maize! 

Oh, the halcyon autumn days! 
Nibblers, pale in rustling silk, 

What know ye of mush-and-milk ? 


Once again in foreign lands, 
O’er my bowl, I clasp my hands, 
Giving thanks that as of yore, 
Mush-and-milk can taste once more. 


Oh, the rosy cheeks it gave! 
Oh, the arms so strong and brave! 
Mush-and-milk has raised the latest 
Of the nation and the greatest. 





THE PERCEPTION OF SouND. As <le- 
scribed by a writer in the Medical and 
Surgical Reporter ;— 

Sound is a sensation caused by rapidly 
succeeding to-and-fro motions of the air, 
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which ‘touch points in the auricle, are 
reflected, touch the canal of the ear, and 
are then concentrated on the drum or 
membrana tympani. Back and within 
this membrane is a delicate portion of 
bone, termed the handle of the malleus, 
or hammer. Fitting into the upper 
end or head of the hammer is the incus, 
or anvil, united by a cog-like joint. A 
third bone is termed the stapes, or stir- 
rup. This last bone, which is the most 
delicate, and also the most important 
in its relations to every other bone, may 
be lost, and the drum-membrane gone, 
yet hearing will remain. It is attached 
to an oval membrane, which covers a 
depression in the bone, termed the oval 
window. being very movable; the mem- 
brane is larger than the foot of the 
stirrup. 

The oval cavity is termed the vesti- 
bule, and from it proceed three .small 
openings called the semi-circular canals. 
Forming a part of this complex yet 
beautiful apparatus there is a cavity to 
which has been given the name of the 
cochlea, from its resemblance toa snail's 
shell. The cavity of the inner ear is 
filled with a liquid, in which are spread 
out the delicate fibers of the auditory 
nerve, or nerve of hearing. This nerve 
isvery soft and impressible, and also lia- 
' ble to injury from many causes. 


Sound is conducted to the drum-mem- 
brane, touching it with a delicate or 
powerful touch, and is transferred to the 
chain of bones or ossicles. ‘These mov- 
able, semi-solid bodies vibrate, and carry 
the sound-waves to the fluid of the in- 
ternal ear by means of the foot plate of 
the stirrup, where they touch the fibers 
of the auditory nerve, being gonveyed 
to the center of hearing in the brain. 

The differences in vibration make 
sounds higher or lower in pitch, loud or 
soft, simple or compound. Infinitely 
more cumplex are the vibrations pro- 
duced by an orchestra with a chorus of 
human voices and solo singers associat 
ed. The mind fails in the effort to grasp 
the wave form of the flood of complex 
vibrations that pours into the ear at 
every moment. The highest and lowest 
tones are heard; the quaiities of the 
notes produced by the strings and wind 
instruments and the voice are all dis- 
cernible. 

Scientists explain this wonderful prop- 
erty of the sense of hearing by the 
theory that the terminations of the 
nerves in our ears can analyze complex 
vibrations, every audible tone throwing 
into sympathetic vibration one or more 
of the nerve terminations, different 
nerve terminations being affected accord- 
ing tothe frequency of the vibrations. 





HEALTHY YS, INJURIOUS 


Under this caption a writer in the 
London Lancet makes certain discrimi- 
nations with regard to the method of 
nature in supplying the needs of the 
body, that we think it well to call atten- 
tion to his views. 

There is such a thing as mind-strength- 


ening work. In truth it is, every phy- 
siologist knows, only by work minds 
er, more correctly speaking, brains can 
be strengthened in their growth and 
naturally developed. The exercise of 
those centers of the nervous system with 
whose functions what we call conscious- 
ness and intellect are associated, is as 


—>+- 


BRAIN WORK. 

essential to their nutrition as activity is to 
the healthy growth of any other part of 
the organism, whether nervous or mus- 
cular. Every part of the living body is 
developed, and enjoys vitality, by the 
law which makes the appropriation of 
food dependent upon, and commensu- 
rate with, the amount of work it does. 
It feeds in proportion as it works, as 
it works in proportion as it feeds. This 
canon of organic life is the foundation 
of those estimates which physiologists 
form when they compute the value of 
food in measures of weight lifting 
power. It is, however, necessary to 
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recognize that, although these proposi- 
tions are true in the abstract, they need 
the introduction of a new integer or 
combining power before any sum of re- 
sults can be worked out. 

We know that food is practically just 
as truly outside the body after it has 
been eaten, digested, and even taken 
into the blood current, as it is when it 
lies on the table. Nutrition is a tissue 
function, and its performance depends 
on the appetite and feeding power— 
which is something different from the 
organic need—of the tissue with which 
the nutrient fluid is brought into con- 
tact. Again, any particular part of the 
organism may be so exhausted by work 
that it has not power enough left to feed. 
It is a matter of the highest practical 
moment that this fact should be recog- 
nized. There is undoubtedly a point at 
which work ceases to be strengthen- 
ing and becomes’ exhausting—self- 


exhausting and self-destructive as far as 
the particular issue in activity is con- 


cerned. 

Work may be carried too far, in fact 
to such a point that not only the last re- 
serve of power faction, but the ultimate 
unit, soto say, of the force of nutrition, 
which is, as we now believe, identical 
with the force of general activity, may 
be expended in work and the organism 
left so utter’y powerlesss that its ex- 
hausted tissues can no longer appropriate 
the food supplied or placed within their 
normal reach. We have said that it is 
necessary this should be understood. It 
has a special hearing on the question of 
brain work in childhvod and adole- 
scence, 

Just as extreme weakness and faint- 
ness of the body as a whole produce 
restlessness and loss of control, so ex- 
treme exhaustion of te brain produces 
mental agitation and loss of healthy self- 
consciousness. This is how and why 
the ‘* overworked” become deranged. 

One of the earliest indications, or 
symptoms, of brain exhaustion is com- 
monly irritability ; then comes sleepless- 


ness of the sort which seems to consist 
in inability to cease thinking either of a 
particular subject or things in general ; 
next, the mental unrestfulness or uncon- 
trollable thought gets the better of the 
will, even during the ordinary hours of 
wakefulness and activity, which is a step 
further toward the verge of sanity than 
the mere persistence of thought at the 
hour of sleep—tbis way lies madness ; 
and, finally, the thinking faculty, or, as 
we say, the imagination, gets the better 
of the will, and asserts supremacy for 
its phantoms, those of sight or of hear- 
ing being the most turbulent and domi- 
nant, which happen to be most com- 
monly used in intellectual work, and 
therefore most developed by the individ- 
ual cerebrum ; this is madness. Such is 
the story of overwork of the brain or 
mind ; and it is easy to see that at any 
stage of the progress from bad to worse 
the will may be overpowered, and the 
judgment perverted, in such manner as 
to impel the victim of this mind trouble 
to seek refuge in death, or to so dis- 
order his consciousness that he sup- 
poses himself to be acting in obedience 
to some just and worthy behest when he 
commits an act of self-destruction or 
does something in the doing of which 
he accidentally dies. Such, in the main, 
is the story of suicide from overwork. 
What, then, can be the excuse plead- 
able by those who heap on the brains of 
the young or adolescent such burdens of 
mind labor and worry as exhaust their 
very faculties of self-help and leave 
them a prey to the vagaries of a starved 
brain? We pity the suffering of those 
shipwrecked sailors, who after exposure 
in an open boat, perhaps without food, 
for hours or days, ‘‘go mad” and, ray 
ing of feast and pleasures, the antitheses 
of their actual experience, fall on each 
other, or throw themselves overboard, 
Have we no pity for brains dying of 
lack of food because we have com- 
pelled them to°expend their very last 
unit of force in work, and how they are 
distraught in the act of dying ? 
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AGAINST THE USE OF MEAT. 


OU ask me why Pythagoras ab- 
stained from the use of meat? 

On the other hand allow me to ask you 
what courage must have possessed the 
man who first brought to his mouth the 
bruised flesh, who broke the expiring 
beast between his teeth, who made the 
dead body serve his wants, and took 
within his stomach members which a 
moment before had breathed, lowed, 
walked and had the power of sght? 
How could he thrust a knife into the 
heart of a sensible being, how bear to 
witness the murder, how to bleed, skin, 
dismember the defenceless animal, how 
endure the sight of the panting flesh, 
how could its odor but stir his heart, 
how could he but be disgusted, repelled, 
seized with a feeling of horror when he 
attempts to touch the filth of the wounds, 
in removing the black, congealed blood 
which they contain ? Conjecture, if you 
can, the feeling that must have possessed 
him the first time that he overcame 
nature to make this horrible repast, the 
first time that he had hungered for a 
living beast, that he had a desire to feed 
upon a grazing animal. Hear him tell 
how he could kill, dismember and roast 
the lamb that had licked his hands. We 
marvel not so much at those who quit 
the use of meat as at those who com- 
menced it, but these last mentioned 
could justify their barbarity by excuses 
that would bring disrespect upon us and 
prove us a hundred times more barbar- 
ous than they. These people of the 
early ages might say to us who seem 
indeed to have all the benedictions of the 
gods—‘‘ compare the times in which you 
are happy to those in which we were 
miserable. The earth newly formed 
and the atmosphere charged with vapors 
were both untractable to the order of 
the seasons. The uncertain course of 
the rivers displaced their banks. The 
waters covered three-fourths of the 
earth’s surface, while the remaining 
fourth was overgrown with sterile 


forests. The earth brought forth no 
very edible fruits, we had no imple- 
ments of labor, and if we had would 
have been ignorant of the art of using 
them. While we hungered harvest 
never came for which nothing had been 
sown. In the winter season moss and 
the bark of trees were our ordinary 
food. The green roots of dog’s-grass 
and beather were a feast, and when 
we could find beechnuts, walnuts and 
acorns we would dance around an oak 
or beech tree to the sound of some rustic 
songs in which we would call the earth 
our motherand nurse. It was our only 
feast, our only joy. The rest of human 
life was sadness, pain and misery. Fin- 
ally, when the dismantled earth and sky 
Offered us nothing, forced to outrage 
nature to maintain ourselves, we ate the 
companions of our misery rather than 
perish with them. But you cruel people 
of this day, what forced you to the shed- 
ding of blood? What plenty surrounds 
you, what opulence gives you the 
fields and the vineyards, what animals 
offer you their milk to nourish you and 
their fleece to elothe you! What more 
can you ask! What madness in- 
duces you to commit such murder? 
Why do you lie against your mother 
earth in accusing her of not being able to 
nourish you? Why do you sin against 
Ceres, author of holy decrees, and 
against Bacchus, consoler of mankind, 
as if their prodigal gifts were not suffi- 
cient for the preservation of mankind ? 
How can you mix with their sweet 
meats the bones of the slain beast, and 
mingle with the milk the blood of the 
animal that furnished it? Such animals 
as the panther and lion, which you call 
ferocious, follow their natural instincts 
and kill and devour others in order to 
live. But you, a hundred times more 
ferocious than they, slaughter the beast 
for your own cruel delight, and not be- 
cause it is necessary to your existence. 
The animals that you eat are not those 
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that are carnivorous ; you do noteat the 
beast that devours others, you imitate 
it. You hunger for those wild and in- 
nocent animals that do no harm to any 
one but attach themselves to mankind, 
and you devour them for the price of 
their services to you. O murderer 
against nature, if thou wilt render thyself 
obstinate in refusing what she has provid- 
ed for thy support, and cravest beings of 
flesh and blood, as sensible to pain and 
full of life and being as thou, then sup- 
press the horror with which the slaugh- 
ter inspires you and kill the beast thy- 
self. With thy own hands, without in- 
strument or cutlass, tear them with thy 
nails as do the lion and the bear, bite in. 
to the flesh, sink thy claws into the car- 
cass, eat the young lamb greedily while 


it is yet warm, drink his very life with 
the blood. Thou shudderest, thou canst 
not tolerate the thought of a living be- 
ing palpitating beneath thy breath. Piti- 
able man, thou commencest by killing 
the animal and eat it afterward as if 
you would cause it to die a second time. 
This is not enough to deaden thy feel- 
ings for thy repast. It must be trans- 
formed by the fire, boiled, roasted and 
seasoned with ingredients that disguise 
it. You are made the butcher, cook 
and caterer, although some one does re- 
lieve you of the horror of the killing. 
When the sense of taste has been de- 
ceived by these disguises you eat of the 
mutilated body without witnessing the 
slaughter.—From the French, by 

seau. 





OUGHT WOMEN 


HE qualities which are required in 
a good physician are many and 


various. Intellectual ability is presup- 
posed in the case of every one entering 
the profession. But intellect alone is 
insufficient. It may make one acquainted 
with the nature and cause of disease and 
master of the science of medicine ; itmay 
take the highest mark in the class-room 
and win the honors at graduation, yet 
utterly fail of success in practice. A 
completely equipped physician must be 
intellectually fit and intellectually pre- 
pared for his work, but he must be a 
great deal more. 

It is readily seen that courage and for- 
titude are needed ; courage to face danger 
in its most subtile forms, fortitude to look 
upon suffering unmoved, and to inflict 
pain without shrinking whenever pain 
becomes a merciful necessity. With 
these must be blended a fine enthusiasm 
which will make the physician’s work 
the grandest of all work, and any sacri- 
fice for it small in comparison ; an en- 
thusiasm which will carry the habits of 
the student through life, thus keeping 
him abreast of the world’s progress in 
knowledge and equal to the demands of 


TO REMAIN IN THE MEDICAL PROFESSION? 


his calling. Courage, fortitude, enthusi- 
asm, studiousness, may be set down as 
the general qualifications, added to intel- 
lectual ability, necessary in a good phy- 
sician. 

But the peculiar and delicate relation 
existing between the physician and the 
patient call for particular qualifications 
quite as important to his success. It has 
long been known that many diseases, 
especially those of a chronic character, 
have their root in the mental condition 
of the patient, either present or past, and 
that often the sick person is languishing 
fur sympathetic contact with somestrong, 
positive nature. Often, when it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the mind should 
be unburdened before the bodily ailment 
can be reached, the physician is entrusted 
with the most private affairs of the 
patient. The most secret and sacred 
pages of life history are laid bare before 
him. Atanother time the sufferer needs 
to be brought from a condition ef doubt. 
and despair into an atmosphere of hope 
and faith. These demands of the sick 
call for a fine tact on the part of the 
physician to adapt himself to the pecu- 
liarities of his patient, a keen perception 
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to detect his mental needs, the highest 
moral character to win and be worthy of 
confidence, and a positive optimism to 
meet the evils and mistakes in human 
life. The greater the refinement and 
sensitiveness of the patient the greater 
need of purity and delicacy on the part 
of the physician ; the greater the moral 
depression, the larger need of the oppo- 
site qualities to restore the unfortunate 
to perfect health. 

This is a brief outline of the leading 
qualifications necessary for a saccessful 
physician. Intellectual acumen, cour- 
age, fortitude, enthusiesm, a spirit of 
self-sacrifice, sympathy, perception, ad- 
aptability, moral character. Is there a 
single requirement here that a woman 
can not meet? Hersympathy, self-sacri- 
fice, fortitude, have won acknowledg- 
ment long ago in the domestic circle ; 
her perception, adaptability, tact, have 
the same recognition in social life ; her 
intellectual ability, courage, enthusiasm, 


are conquering the greatest difficulties in 
her pursuit of freedom and knowledge 
that the zeal of man can invent; her 
moral fitness for any work is pre-eminent 


and unquestioned. It is still surmised 
by the timid conservative that she lacks 
‘‘nerve,” as it is commonly expressed, 
but that this fear has no foundation in 
fact has been proven by those women 
who have already achieved a high place 
in medicine and surgery and are serving 
in hospitals and treating the most diffi- 
cult cases with consummate skill. She 
may fail in hardihood and indifference 
to suffering, but she carries in her breast 
a mora] heroism, which bears her through 
the most trying scenes. 

Competent women ought, therefore, to 
remain in the medical profession; not be- 
cause they are women, but because they 
have a native taste and fitness for the 
work, and the same may be said of men. 
For the necessary qualifications are mon- 


opolized by neither man nor woman. We 
are coming to see that it is not sex that 
makes the dividing ]ine between the pro- 
fession and the laity, but qualification. 

But are we not prepared to go still 


further than this in maintaining our 
claim? In so great an innovation as 
the admission of women to the medical 
profession, it was natural that her first 
sphere of practice should be bounded by 
her own sex. Even now, it is common 
to hear a woman student say, ‘‘I am 
preparing to treat women and children” 
and to see on the business card of wo- 
men physicians the announcement that 
they are specialists in diseases of their 
sex. This is right, and what a great 
number of women have long hoped for. 
But we are yet in a transition period 
as regards this subject, and the status 
of the woman physician is not yet 
fixed. A greater change in opinion 
and practice is imminent, indicated by 
the few women who frankly acknow]- 
edge that for themselves they prefer 
men physicians and the few men who as 
freely declare they prefer women ‘physi- 
cians. That the opposite sex should 
many times be chosen is the natural 
outcome of the relation existing between 
the physician and the patient. Thecon- 
fidence, sympathy and personal helpful- 
ness demanded by this relation flow 
more readily from man to woman and 
from woman to man, when all the quali 
fications for the office herein indicated 
are furnished. If any one wishes to ob- 
ject to this view, he must find fault with 
the Creator, who made man and woman 
dependent on each other, for each other, 
the complement of each other. As we 
achieve a better understanding of 
social needs and a greater purity of 
social life, the beauty and helpfulness of 
man’s relation to woman and woman's 
to man will be more apparent. 

To the question ‘‘Ought women to re- 
main in the medical profession ?” there 
can be none but an affirmative answer. 
It is quite possible that some persons of 
both sexes, who are unworthy to bear its 
high responsibilities, will find their way 
into the profession, but considering the 
interests of a better medical practice of 
woman, and of the profession, any other 


answer would be calamitous, 
Toronto, Ont. S. E. BURTON, 





Child-Culture. 








/ TROUBLESOME CHILDREN, 


HAT there is a vast difference in the 

amount of trouble which children 
give to their attendants and other mem- 
bers of the household, isa generally con- 
ceded fact. The causes for those differ- 
ences are doubtless as manifold as the dif- 
ferences. One undoubted cause is the len- 
ience with which the first out-cropping’s 
of mischief for fun, or mischief for ma- 
levolence is met by the parents. Even 
at three months of agea babe can be 
made to understand that it must not pull 
certain things; and that discipline 
should be unswerving, not enforced one 
day and permitted the next. Baby can 
also be taught before five months that 
there are times When he must amuse 
himself, and can not be held or amused 


by mamma or any other member of the 
family, provided of course that he is in 
good health. 

Promptitude in attending to his actual 
needs will do much toward preventing 
of an annoy- 


future ‘* troublesomeness ” 
ing character. 

So soon as a child begins to ask ques- 
tions, there arises need for judicious 
guidance and discipline. Toa traveler 
there can occur nothing more patience- 
trying than to be seated neara child 
who is a perpetual interrogation point, 
and whose questions are the offspring of 
an unguided brain having no fruit but 
the annoyance of all neighbors. The 
questioning which brings knowledge 
should always be fostered toa reasonable 
extent in the home, but it does not take 
much training to bring a child of fair 
lerstanding of 


mental caliber into an m 


when and where it is proper to ask ques- 
tions, and the class of questions which are 
never proper for a little child to ask. 

Personalities should not be permitted 
even in a child of two years, the dis- 
couragement of not answering the ques- 
tion of ‘‘ Why does Mrs. Brown wear 
such a funny hat?’ or ‘‘ What makes 
Mr. White walk that way ?” or, ‘‘Hasn’t 
Mrs. Black a big nose?” will generally 
put master Jolinny and miss Kitty in 
their proper place on the line of person- 
alities. 

Another phase of the ‘troublesome 
child, is, when it is possessed of a chronic 
‘**orab” every thing with- 
The 


grabber is 


” 


inclination to 
in range of its vision and fingers. 
the chronic 
prompt’y on the defense if anything is 
refused to the darling. Recently in a 
‘ailway station, we saw a child of two 
years who wanted and was given every- 
thing which could be held by his small 
hands; near by sat a lady with a pretty 
fan. The child tried to clutch it ; the 
fan was swayed with the same steady 
**Poor baby wants the lady’s 
pretty fan,” said the mother, and with a 
war whoop that would have done credit 
to an embryo brave of the wild west, baby 
tried again, the fan was held out of its 
way and the motion resumed. ‘‘ Ma- 
dame,” said the mother, ‘‘ will you put 
up your fan?” ‘Certainly not.” “Then 
I must move my seat.” ‘‘T have no ob- 
jections.” ““I have baby and my bag 
and basket, and my husband is not here, 


mother of 


motion. 


and baby is bound to have your fan.” 
** Don't distress vourself he will not ge 
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it.” ‘‘Oh, dear,” sighed the mother, as 
baby made another lurch for the fan and 
got a smart rap on his knuckles, upon 
which he set up a screaming that 
brought every mother and father in the 
depot to see what was the matter. The 
lady with the fan sat unmoved still en- 
joying the gentle breeze she could create 
with it. 

**She struck my baby.” ‘‘Oh, how 
dare she?” ‘‘He wanted to destroy my 
fan and I protected it ; he will receive 
harder blows than that if he is allowed 
to have his own way.” ‘‘ The crusty old 
maid.” ‘‘ No,” said the lady with a smile, 
‘“‘T am a mother and a grandmother, but 


no child related to me is allowed to be 
a public nuisance.” Half an hour later 
we saw the lady with the fan take a litile 
blossom of a girl from her pale-faced 
mother and cuddling her in arms show 
her the wonderful Italian skies, gay dan- 
cers, and fine, rich landscape painted 
upon it; soon the littleeyes closed and 
the little one forgot that she was tired as 
she was gently laid on a seat to await the 
train her mother must take. ‘‘ Your 
dear little girl is so gentle and ladylike, 
I hope she will live toreward you for 
your motherlinesss,” and the fan was 
furled and went with its owner on a 
western bound train. MRS, A. ELMORE. 





CHILDREN’S 


F you wish to keep children out of 
temptation, keep them out of the 
dark. It has been estimated by eminent 
authorities that the electric lights of the 
great cities have in effect nearly doubled 


the police forces. Crime can not exist 
in broad day light. ‘‘ Seeking darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds 
were evil” is a physical fact as well as a 
moral one. When the twilight falls see 
to it that your children, old and young, 
are within your own home. When the 
sun sets the chickens have already be- 
gun to think of a rest for the night, and 
when the sun is out of sight make it a 
rule that your children come home. If 
you have the moral courage to do so, 
they should come into the house at sun- 
set and not leave it again until daylight, 
and until they have had something to 
eat. 

- Satan stalks abroad in the darkness. 
When the night shadows fall the chil- 
dren on the street begin to use language 
which they would suppress in daylight. 
Stories are told, adventures discussed, 
plans for mischief are laid and carried 
out as they never are in the daylight. 
It was in the night that the Eastern 
legends made the ghouls go forth to 


EVENINGS, 


their unholy work. As darkness comes 
down the childish imagination lights its 
lurid fires and ghost stories and others 
which are even worse are invented and 
repeated. 

In the cities and towns the children 
will find bad company on the streets to 
increase the evil tendency of the dark- 
ness. In the dark they will accept as- 
sociates which they would shun in day- 
light. Screened from observation and 
relieved to a corresponding degree from 
responsibility, they will act as they 
would not under other circumstances. 

These remarks are as true of girls as 
of boys and apply as forcibly to those of 
twelve or sixteen as to those of five or 
six. If a parent would shield his chil- 
dren as far as he possibly can, he must 
have them in his own house as soon as 
it becomes dark. This rule has no ex- 
ceptions until the child has reached the 
age of twenty-one. It must be under- 
stood that this does not mean that par- 
ents must not take their children out to 
church or to evening entertainments, 
but it applies only to their going alone 
or in the company of those of their own 
ages. If you can not remember your own 
adventures when a child, go out some 
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fine summer evening, about dusk, and 
walk from home along some street where 
the young people or the boys and girls 
congregate. Observe carefully and 
listen to such scraps of conversation as 
you may. Then mentally put one of 
your own children in the places of some 
of those about you. Even in the smaller 
towns and villages it will be found that 
the children on the streets would not 
have a good influence upon the manners 
at least. 

In the cities and large towns the long 
evenings area bugbear, and the street, 
the concert, theater, rink or concert 
garden are the refuges from it. And 
because children have their thoughts 
upon such amusements we find that few 
great, or wise or notable men come from 
the great cities. 

Home amusements, home study, read- 
ing, music, games and conversation be- 


—— 


come the foundation of an education. 
Make the home enjoyments of such a 
kind to suit the tastes of your children 
as far as possible. There will be little 
difficulty in the enforcement of the rule 
that brings them home at night. 

In some parts of the country children 
are in the habit of going out to spend 
the evening and then staying all night 
with their friends. The general tenden- 
cy of this is bad and had better be dis- 
couraged. The gossip after going to bed 
is bad, even if it is harmless in itself it 
prevents sleep and so becomes objection- 
able. At such times children are prone 
to become story tellers and much harm 
may be done to those of very tender age 
by some story told in the dark by an 
older child. 

In a word gather your chickens at 
night when the hen gathers her. 

W. E, PARTRIDGE. 





AN 


AUNTIE’S NOTIONS ABOUT CHILDREN —NO, 


OBEDIENCE, 


BEDIENCE, the submission of the 
ignorant to the wise, the un- 
learned to the experienced, the finite to 
the infinite, is the first moral law, the 
foundation upon which all training, 
both religious and secular, is built, and 
without which education would be rend- 
ered impossible. The principle of obe- 
dience is the earliest lesson the infant 
mind is capable of receiving; it is the 
Alpha of all virtues, and it is absolutely 
indispensable. 

Every young mother starts with the 
avowed and probably sincere intention 
of teaching her child to obey ; but my 
observation leads me to conclude that 
not more than one in ten thoroughly 
carries that intention out, and my object 
now is to try and offer a few hints as to 
various causes which may possibly con- 
tribute to this failure. 

First then, I think a great deal is due 
to the mother not definitely settling in 
her own mind what is permissible and 


what is not; what her child must do, or 
submit to, and what may be excused ; 
an absolutely clear idea on this subject, 
firmly adhered to, is essential. The un- 
certainty of some parents, their weak- 
ness and vacillation, must be very try- 
ing to the tempers of their poor children, 
as well as highly injurious morally. 
If Tommy finds that he may do that one 
day with impunity for which he gets 
punished the next, he naturally becomes 
confused and callous, and if really de- 
sirous of being good, sorely disheartened. 
Again, the children are, perhaps, told to 
keep out of the parlor, but their mother 
is not certain whether she really cares 
about them going in or not; conse- 
quently she sees them, one by one, stea'‘- 
ing towards that forbidden paradise, and 
takes no notice. By-and-by an orna- 
ment is broken, or the curtains soiled, 
then out they are all bundled, pell-mell, 
with severe reproof for their disobedi- 
ence; whereas if no disaster had oc_ 
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curred, they might have remained un- 
disturbed, knowing full well that their 
mother was aware of their disregard of 
her injunction, as long as they pleased. 
A few rules, strictly carried out, will 
ensure obedience, where a multitude of 
commands and prohibitions, needlessly 
uttered, and perhaps, as soon as forgot- 
ten, are certain to be despised. 

It is but natural that when children 
see that the person in authority over 
them does not actually care whether 
they obey or not, they will suit them- 
selves about observing her orders. She 
should take pains to see that every com- 
mand she issues is obeyed, and let no 
act of disobedience pass unnoticed and 
uncommented upon. This will make 
her very careful as to what rules are 
laid down; and brings me’ to another 
possible cause of disobedieoce—namely 
parental unreasonableness. 

Some people would be as much sur- 
prised, not to say alarmed, if their chil- 
dren obeyed them implicitly, as the old 
folks in the tale who were granted their 
three wishes; and I know from experi- 
ence that the consciousness that one will 
be unquestioningly obeyed impels one to 
bring the number of commands issued 
down to their smallest possible limit. 
Often when a child has been playing 
round me at some noisy game, I have 
felt inclined to exclaim, ‘‘ You must 
leave off, now, and be quiet!” But 
there came the thought “‘ Have I a good 
reason for such a prohibition? Is it 
needful and right that I should stop the 
dear boy’s merry play, and bring a cloud 
over his spirit?” If the time, place, and 
manner of game were, all things con- 
sidered, otherwise unobjectionable, and 
no actual indisposition of any one with- 
in hearing rendered a lesson in consider- 
ation for others desirable, I could not 
cotclude that to stop the play would be 
tyrannical. Was not this better than to 
say, without reflection ‘“You must be 
still!’ and then either arbitrarily en- 
force quietude, or countenance disobedi- 
ence? I also believe in explaining to 


children the wherefore of an injunction 
whenever possible, as it is likely to en- 
courage their faith in one’s reasonable- 
ness, a . make them ready to obey 
blindly when necessary. 

I find, moreover, from observation. 
that no one will secure obedience for any 
length of time who does not expect it, 
and show that she expects it; and she 
who feebly laments in the hearing of 
those over whom she desires to obtain 
control, that she ‘‘can not get them to 
mind” her, makes a humiliating con- 
fession of weakness, and is doing much 
to ensure her own defeat ; as does also 
she, who to satisfy her conscience, tells 
her children, time after time, to do that 
which she is aware they ought to do, or 
to abstain from something she knows they 
shov'4 not do—for instance, to let alone 
any article which they ought not to 
touch—and then finding, as she ex- 
presses it, that it is ‘‘no use to speak to 
them,” gives upin despair, and leaves 
them masters of the field. Concerning 
that same tiresome habit of meddling, 
one of the commonest of childish faults, 
to which I alluded to in my last paper, 1 
would say again that it seems to me 
nothing is more foolish than the prac- 
tice of leading little folks to suppose, by 
putting anything which they are not to 
have out of their way, that they are ex- 
pected to handle everything that is with 
in their reach. That mother who suc 
ceeds by firmness and perseverance in 
enforcing the good old rule of ‘‘ eyes on, 
hands off,” is surely strengthening her 
child’s character, and inculcating self 
control, while she saves herself an im- 
mense deal of future vexation 
trouble, not only as regards the juve- 


and 


nile’s conduct while small and young, 


but also in after years. I once knew a 
mother whose daughter had as a child 
been allowed to meddle with and pry 
into everything, and who, in conse- 
quence, when the girl was in her teens, 
was compelled to lock up all her own 
private drawers and boxes, and hide the 
keys, lest her first temporary abserce 
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from the house should be the occasion 
of a general ‘‘turn out !” 

Lastly, no parent will gain obedience 
who allows herself to be prevailed upon 
by any amount of fretting and fears to 
permit that which, after due delibera- 
tion, she has decided to be wrong, or to 
overlook the omission of any duty which 
she feels convinced is essential ; and if 
the child finds that resistance produces 


not the slightest effect, he will soon 
cease to expend his strength upon it, 
and learn to respect the will that is su- 
perior to his own. 

Knowing, however, that in many 
cases ‘‘moral suasion” alone is insuffi- 
cient to ensure obedience, I will next 
offer a few suggestions as to my idea of 
rewards and punishments. 

JENNIE CHAPPELL. 





+o 


ORDER. 


N attempts to correct achild in whom 

heedlessness and disorder are marked, 
we must take into account the process 
of mental evolution. This conclusion 
is readily deduced from what I have 
said in the brief consideration of the 
philosophy of the subject. (See August 
No. C.C.). To make such a child neat 
and systematic by scoldings and blows 
will be impossible ; the tendency of that 
kind of ‘‘training” will be to stimulate the 


development of certain passional quali- 
ties that seriously interfere with mental 
order. 

Let us think for a moment of what is 
necessary in any kind of good training 


or education. If a man has a young 
horse, and is desirous to correct certain 
faults in his gait, would it be wise to 
jeer and yell at him, and to whip and 
cuff him severely? No, the judicious 
master is kind and patient in his treat- 
ment of the dumb, ignorant beast and 
endeavors to show him how he should 
walk or trot, orcanter. Pairs are taken 
to educate the animal’s legs, and to be- 
get a habit of proper action. Rough 
and severe treatment throws what intel- 
ligence a horse possesses into confusion ; 
he reflects the temper of his angry, im- 
patient master. 

So with the average child; his sus- 
ceptible, unregulated mind is quickly 
affected by the mental conditions of the 
parent or teacher, and the excited facul- 
ties in one arouse a corresponding ex- 
citement in the other. 


Is it sufficiently appreciated by those 
who have young people in charge, that 
to attain the object of any special train- 
ing it is .essential that the instruction 
given should involve the nature and 
functions of the faculties themselves that 
are sought to be developed? If a little 
fellow shows a markef disposition to 
quarrel and fight, we could not expect 
to subdue his combativeness by teasing 
and provoking him, but by mild and 
gentle conduct, patient and firm discip- 
line, instruction being given meanwhile 
with respect to the proper exercise of the 
combative element. Thus led he would 
in time show marked improvement in 
his disposition. 

The fundamental principle of the com- 
bative faculty is courage, boldness in 
the defense or assertion of personal 
right and duty, and this being kept in 
view constantly by the teacher, and 
his instruction being made accor- 
dant with it, must in time be effec- 
tive ina normal regulation of the faculty. 
Applying the principle tothe Order sense, 
it is readily seen that we should not at- 
tempt to correct the faults of others, and 
especially to develop the sense when 
weak and immature as in children, un- 
less we illustrate it inour method. We 
must be precise, systematic, well-poised 
and forbearing ourselves. 

The ecclesiastic who admonished 
his people to do as he said and not 
as he did, was more humorous than 
wise, besides being confessedly unfit 
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for the station he occupied, because 
the common sense of the masses 
knows the bald inconsistency of such 
advice, coming from any one. Exam- 
ple is far more effective than precept at 
all ages; with children it is the sine 
qua non of edifying instruction. 

I know a family that is at once reputable 
for its hospitality and disorder. Every 
one who is invited to visit there is received 
with a cordial welcome and treated gen- 
erously, but if his sense of neatness 
and regularity is keen he escapes as soon 
as possible from the medley of furni- 
ture and the confusion of the house- 
keeping as soon as hecan. The young 
people of that family have been fairly 
educated ; their conversation in society 
shows intellectual training, and their 
conduct refinement, but in their rooms 
at home rene and negligence abound. 
There is no lack of parental talk on the 
importance of keeping things in place, 
of punctuality and system, but the par- 
ental example is shockingly lacking in 
those virtues, and there being no heri- 


tage of a sensitive and active faculty of 
Order to prompt them to different habits 
they have very naturally dropped into 
the same careless and slovenly ways. 
Here it may be said the disorderly 
practice relates more to exteriors and 
physical concerns than to the mental life 
itself. We, however, see many instan- 
ces of the culture of Order on its physical 
side; people who are scrupulous and 
exact with regard to dress and sur- 
roundings, annoyed if their personal 
affairs are disturbed, their house or 
business appointments deranged, and 
yet in their mental and moral life show- 
ing a surprising lack of taste, harmony 
and decency. In the current of our 
thought, in the exercise of the will, 
in the appreciation of duty, in the ex- 
pression of feeling and sentiment 
Order must enter and perform a con- 
trolling part, to render those acts 
of mind-function, that are the highest 
known to man. properly effective and 
conducive to his true growth and best 
usefulness. H. 8. D. 





HOME TEACHING BEFORE SCHOOL TEACHING. 


“Im getting sick of so much talk 
about the necessity for better schools,” 
said an old teacher to me the other day. 
**T don’t know but I shall soon come 
out with a little paper to prove that the 
schools are already much too good.” 

** My dear,” said I, ‘‘do you contem- 
plate shirking your duties in the future?” 

‘** No, I mean to go on as I have done 
for years, and as hundreds of teachers 
are daily doing ; trying to punch ideas 
into brains that would otherwise never 
contain one. I suppose it is better such 
brains should contain a few ideas, even 
if they never know enough to make use 
of them, but it is very discouraging to a 
teacher who wants to see some good re- 
sult from her toil. I was thinking of 
the Blakley boys. Their father is a col- 
lege graduate, and the mother also re- 
ceived a good education, but the boys 


know nothing but malicious mischief.” 

‘‘How do you account for it?” I 
asked. 

‘* As I account for much of the same 
lack of mental powers in the children of 
a good many of our smart people. They 
don’t take the trouble to teach their 
children to think for themselves, and to 
think intelligently. They are so well 
fitted themselves to do the thinking for 
the whole family, and can do it so 
easily, that it never occurs to them that 
they are usurping the rights of others, 
by so doing. It is very different in fam: 
ilies where the parents often feel the 
need of a better education, and have a 
real love for knowledge. It 1s always a 
pleasure to teach their children, for the 
teacher feels as if she were sowing seed 
in very fertile soil. A practiced observer 
can nearly always tell the families where 
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reading aloud is practiced, and followed 
by a discussion of that which has been 
read, in which the children are encour- 
aged to take a part; and the reading 
where, if any views are given of the 
subject, they are always the father’s or 
mother's, while the children listen indif- 
ferently if they listen at all. 

‘Books and papers do no real good, 
without the children are encouraged to 
read them, and taught to form intelli- 
gent ideas of what they read. Then 
their minds become fitted to receive an 
education that will do them some good, 
and they can receive such a training no- 
where else as they can athome. Iknow 
lots of parents who decline to “fuss” 
with their children, because teachers are 
paid for educating them. And they do 
educate them to the best of their ability, 
but with most children of such parents, 
it is very like the education which is 
given to the dumb brute that performs 
inside the circus tent. 

“I knew two women,each of whom had 
one son. The boys were nearly of the 
same age, not very strong physically, 
and decidedly weak mentally. At the 
age of three years they were about as 
smart as a child of one. Ask one of 
them a simple question ; if he was feel- 
ing well, for instance, and his mother 
would look at him nervously and say, 
‘Tell the lady quite well, thank you,’ 
and the boy would repeat it as a parrot 
would. They began before he could 
speak intelligibly, to teach him his letters 
and after two years trying he knew most 
of them. He was sent toschool until he 
became too large to go any more, atid 
refused to remain in’ the classes with 
boys of seven and eight. He will never 
know enough to be able to read a \para- 
graph ina newspaper and will never care 
to do so. 

While the other boy who was nota 
bit smarter at the age of three years, 
whose advantages were no better, whose 
parents were no more intelligent, is a 
man of fair ability and a medium 
amount of intelligence, has a home of 


his own, and is quite capable of earning 
a comfortable living for a family. 

‘* What caused the difference between 
the two boys? All who know them be- 
lieve it to be the difference in the train- 
ing which they received. 

‘** Jamie, the last one mentioned was 
taught to think. If a question were 
asked him, his mother obliged him to 
answer it without help, and if his answer 
were incorrect, she helped him to think 
about it, and then give a better one. He 
was never allowed to learn things by 
rote. His physical condition was built 
up as fast as possible, and, by means of 
object lessons he was made to under- 
stand what she wished to teach him. 
She never helped him to an answer un- 
til he had first given one, and she never 
failed to explain to him just how his was 
wrong. It was a task no teacher could 
have accomplished. It required un- 
limited patienceand years of hard work, 
but do you believe she can compare the 
two boys now and regret it? No mat- 
ter how naturally intelligent a child 
may be, I believe he will be improved if 
taught to think for himself, and before 
he is old enough to attend school. And 
parents who neglect that branch of 
home training, rob their children of 
much of the success in life which might 
otherwise have been theirs. 

**T know girls, here in town, who have 
nearly gone through with the high 
school course, and who are not so intelli- 
gent as some others who have not fin- 
ished the fifth grade. They have learned 
their lessons without thought. I know 
some of them who would find it hard to 
geta certificate which would enable 
them to teach a country school, six 
months after they had left off study. Be- 
eause of lack of thought their lessons 
have left no impression, but their teach- 
ers are not to blame; the parents are. 
There is too much of that kind of educa- 
ting done. Money is wasted ‘which is 
spent in diffusing it. And yet, it is very 
hard, as I think I said before, to put 
ideas into the brain whichs years of neg- 
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lect have allowed to become too dense to 
give them a proper reception.” Just 
here, my friend who is an old maid, 
saw Jack coming and beat a hearty re- 
treat without stopping to finish the lec- 
ture in which I was becoming interested. 
—The American. 
ee) ee are new 
A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE. 

OSEPHINE walked along the sea: 
walls and came to willows and dike, 

and looked into Richard Cable’s garden. 
Thence she heard children’s voices. She 
went to the bridge, crossed the water and 
entered the garden. She saw a ladder 
set against the side of the house, a short 
ladder, for the house was but one story 
high, and Richard Cable was above the 
ladder on the roof pruning the vine. As 
he chopped off a young shoot with leaves 
and tendrils he stooped with it to his lit- 
tle Mary, who sat just below her father’s 
foot on a lower bar ; and she stooped and 
handed the cluster of leaves to Effie, who 


sat a stage lower ; Effie handed it to her 
twin sister, and Jane to Martha and she 
to Lettice, and she to Susie, and at the 
bottom sat Mrs. Cable with the baby, and 
insisted on the tiny hands receiving the 
cool, beautiful leaves from the little sis 


ter. The pretty children were thus on 
steps of the ladder one above the other, 
with the evening sun on their golden 
heads and their white aprons and their 
smiling faces and dancing blue eyes. 
Presently Cable called for some string 
and the baby was made to hand it to 
Susie, who received and raised her arms 
over her head, when Lettice bowed and 
took the string and passed it in like man- 
ner above her head to Martha, who in 
similar style delivered the string to Jane, 
and so to Effie, and Effie to. Mary, and 
Mary to her father. Josephine stood 
where she had crossed, looking at the 
picture of peaceful happiness, Soon she 
drew back thinking she was unobserved 
and sat thinking and contrasting her life 
with that of these children. She was 
startled to hear a step behind her. She 
looked round—Richard Cable was there. 


‘“‘As you did not come to us, I have come 
to you.” ‘*O, Mr. Cable! I did not like 
to interrupt you while you were prun- 
ing your vine. 

‘‘T was giving my pets a lesson,” he 
said. ‘‘A lesson! Of what sort?” “A 
double.lesson—to take their several seats 
and sit there content; and to.form a 
part of the great chain of life, each as- 
sisting and assisted by the other.” 
‘“ What! Delivering a moral lecture to 
the infants ?”’ 

‘**No,” he answered, “I said nothing 
to them ; they take in these ideas natur- 
ally. Did you see how they were all of 
them, mites on the ladder and me at 
the top, ‘passing things up and down. 
It is not necessary for one to give a lec- 
ture on it. They would not understand 
it now if I did; but afterwards, when 
each takes her place in the social scale 
she'll, may be, remember how she sat on 
the ladder, and will pass good things 
down to those below, and will also hand 
up what is due to those above. It isa 
picture of life, Miss.” 

**You area moralist,” Mr. Cable. 

“*T don’t know that, but I have time to 
think. In Autumn, when the grapes are 
ripe I shall be on the trellis again and all 
children on the ladder. Then I shall the 
pass down the bunches and they will go 
down untasted. I need not give a word 
of teaching about it, they learn of them- 
selves, that the strong and older, and 
those high up, must stoop to help the 
weak, and the young and the lowly.”-- 
Christian Herald. 


ERS SOS PEE ¢ eve 
- KINDERGARTEN THOUGHTS. 

Little Children, to whom regular school 
life would be a hindrance to growth, need 
scientific, garden-like culture and training ; 
they need the best conditions, the best ap- 
pliances for starting mental activity pro- 
perly. 

The Kindergartner, in an especial man- 
ner, guides and superintends the formation 
of the mind’s powers and activities, and for 
this she needs rare ability, a profound in- 
sight into the nature and movement of the 
mind in its earliest years. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





Editor Phrenological Journal. 
—In your September number, on page 160, 
there is reference, under the caption of ‘‘ A 
point for Fence-makers,” to the statement 
of a scientific writer, that water will perme- 
ate the pores of wood more rapidly the way 
the tree grew than in the opposite direction. 
Microscopical examination, it is added, 
proves that the pores invite the ascent of 
moisture but repels its descent. This is 
doubtless true; and the principle is oper- 
ative both in the living tree and in lumber 
manufactured from the tree. But the appli- 
cations of the principle, as there made, are, 
I think, erroneous and contradictory of the 
principle itself. 

The first application is to the case of 
fence-posts, which are stated to decay 
much faster if the butt end of the tree is 
uppermost than in the reverse, or natural 
position. This would be true, and in ac- 
cordance with the principle, if the destruc- 
tive saturation entered chiefly from the air 
into the tops of the posts, instead of into 
their bottoms from the ground 4s it really 
does. Its entrance from the ground is so 
generally understood, that careful fence- 
makers who are posted in the science of the 
matter, take pains to set their posts with 
the butt of the tree uppermost. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago the Knox 
College park fence, at Galesburg, Ill., was 
renewed. About half of the posts (oak) 
were so rotten that their strength was gone; 
while the remainder, found indiscriminately 
along the line, were comparatively strong, 
and would have served many years longer. 
They were examined by the learned, and 
the less learned, with a view to the principle 
in question, and pronounced confirmatory 
of it—the soundest being such as had stood 
tree-butts upward. 

Another application, claimed as in point, 
is to the case of a wooden bucket, some of 
whose staves became entirely saturated 
while others are apparently quite dry ;—the 
dry ones being, it is said, in the position in 
which the tree grew, while the others are 
reversed. This would be correct if the 
saturating water entered the staves at their 


upper end, which is little exposed to wet. 
But if saturation entered the pores of the 
lower end, which is most exposed to moist- 
ure, the principle would require the position 
of the soaked staves, instead of the dry 
ones, to be that in which the tree grew. 
The fact is, however, that the wet staves 
imbibe their water through neither end, 
but into the surface in contact with the 
contents of the bucket—the saturated ones 
being made of the most sappy or open-pored 
wood. J. H. SHERMAN, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Vest Button Photography.—The 
process of instantaneous photographing is 
rapidly becoming an evil. We hear already 
about specialists in photography for in- 
stantaneous pictures since the ‘ Detective 
Camera,” as it is called, was put upon the 
market. The box is so small that it can be 
carried anywhere without the slightest in- 
convenience, and as the little lens at the 
bottom is always ready for use, an instan- 
taneous picture can be taken at any desired 
moment. There was some misgiving at 
first entertained about the value of these 
cameras, but we have recently seen some 
wonderful work produced by them. In the 
camera is a gelatine plate which can be 
turned six times, so that six photographs 
can be taken one after the other, and these 
pictures are so sharply defined that they 
can be enlarged tenfold. The inventor, Mr. 
Stirn, of New York, is a German by birth, 
and his brother, Mr. R. Stirn, of Bremen, 
sells the apparatus for about seven dollars 
(thirty marks), with a complete outfit. No 
operator is required to fit the camera and 
lens correctly in position for the party to be 
photographed. All that is requisite is to 
pull a string and the photograph is at once 
taken. With another pull the plate is made 
ready for another picture. We are ‘told 
that the most prominent artists carry this 
detective camera with them at all times. 
This they do from a strictly professional 
point of view, and not as amateurs or dilet- 
tanti. In Germany, Herr Stirn recently 
produced before a photographic society en- 
largements to a size of forty centimeters 
from such pictures, and all were remarkably 
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distinct and well defined. These plates can 
also be taken at different distances and 
always sharply outlined. Young men take 
their lady friends on promenade to be un- 
consciously photographed. People, young 
and old, who have never entered an artist’s 
studio or a photographic gallery will be 
astonished to see their pictures freely circu- 
lated. Most of all it is to be feared that 
the legitimate business of the photographer 
will be injured by these cameras. Any 
possible mania or desire for photos can 
soon be gratified at trifling expense and after 
a short term of practice by means of this in- 
vention. Photographs can soon be so multi- 
plied as to become a positive nuisance, and 
from the various considerations that enter 
into the matter, it does not seem so very 
easy to answer our query—‘‘ What next ?”— 


American Lithographer. 


Hints on Threshing Wheat.— 
After wheat is stacked it should not be 
threshed until it has gone through the sweat 
which generally takes about six weeks, de- 
pending somewhat of course upon the con- 


dition it was in when stacked. A mistake is 
often made in threshing at this time, simply 
because it is convenient, for threshing at this 
time not only takes longer, entailing more 
expense, but the machine fails to thresh out 
as clean, and the wheat being damp must be 
either marketed at a lower price or be spread 
out so as to dry thoroughly. Besides, the 
straw being damp and large will break into 
small pieces, and will not be blown out of 
the wheat, causing a loss if you market di- 
rect from the machine. Of course while it 
may cause you a8 little more trouble to get a 
machine, it will always pay you to wait until 
the wheat is thoroughly dried out before 
threshing. 

While threshing see that the machine 
threshes the grain out of the straw clean. 
Many machines thresh so fast that a consid- 
erabje percentage is left in the straw. Then 
the sieves want to be kept clear and atten- 
tion paid to the fan so that the wheat will be 
cleaned properly and yet none blown away. 
' The machine runner should be obliged to 
furnish two good sheets, one for the forward 
part of the machine under the cylinder and 
band cutter table, and one back under the 
sieve and measuring box. I prefer to have 
a good sized box so that the wheat can all 


be measured inside of it, and whatever is 
spilled can be readily secured. Outside of 
what is lost, there is considerable time saved 
by having good sheets. Threshing extra 
fast and then resting is always a loss; good 
steady work is what you should insist on. 
N. J. SHEPHERD. 


When to Transplant Trees.—The 
question, when to plant, is an important 
one. Some will not plant any thing in the 
fall, others prefer the fall to all other sea- 
sons; the majority of planters will, perhaps, 
claim that spring is the best season, for the 
largest amount of planting is done at that 
time, and failure is not attributed so much 
to the season. Fall planting, however, has 
strong advocates among experienced tree 
planters, and where a planter has given that 
season a fair trial, his favorable testimony is, 
as a rule, secured. However, there is a 
prejudice against fall planting, and a single 
failure at that season counts more against it 
than a dozen in the spring. Trees and 
shrubs planted early in autumn will push 
roots before winter, for it is not necessary 
that the top grow to force root-growth; all 
can prove this by observation. Take up a 
tree or shrub in November that- was planted 
in August or September, and you will be 
surprised to see the amount of new and 
growing roots. A fall-planted tree becomes 
established by this means, and naturally is 
in a better condition to grow the coming 
spring. I believe if careful and systematic 
experiments were carried on in tree planting 
the fall would be found a better season to 
plant than in spring; the ground is warm 
and moist, in the best condition for the for- 
mation of roots, the air is moist and there is 
not the fierce, drying winds of early spring, 
or the liability of a June or July drouth soon 
after the tree is planted.— Vick’s Magaszine. 


Grease Spots.—What will remove 
grease spots from clothing in the best man- 
ner, is a frequent inquiry. There is proba- 
bly nothing better than equal parts of strong 
ammonia water, ether and alcohol. Pass a 
piece of blotting paper under the grease 
spot, moisten a sponge first with water to 
render it ‘‘ greedy,” then with the mixture, 
and rub with it the spot. In a moment it is 
dissolved, saponified and absorbed by the 
sponge and blotter. 
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The Government Engraving 
Room.—aA description of the department 
as given in the Washington Star is interest- 
ing. The Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
is one of the most interesting to visitors of 
all the Government offices and work. 
shops. 

Even the great vaults of the treasury,over- 
flowing with surplus, contain nothing of as 
great value as some of the bits of steel upon 
which have been traced rare works of art. 
These are the steel plates from which are 
printed treasury notes, silver and gold cer- 
tificates, and bills of all denominations, and 
the Government bonds. In the vaults there 
are kept the plates for every bank note, trea- 
sury cote, and every other form of security 
that has ever been issued by authority of 
the Government. And they can give you 
the history of each from the day it was first 
conceived, giving the name of every man 
who ever laid hands on it, and how and 
when and why he touched it. Ifany of 
these plates should be stolen, there might 
be printed from them notes or bonds 
representing money to an_ incalculable 
amount 

These plates are surrounded with impene- 
trable safeguards. The large room, nearly 
the full length of the building, is occupied 
by only the engravers at the windows, Mr. 
O'Neil, the chief engraver, and the custo- 
dian. On one side of the room is a railing 
and wire screen, such as are seen in banks, 
behind which are the desks of Mr. O’Neil 
and his bookkeeper. On the other side of 
the room, at the door of the vault, is a simi- 
lar enclosure, where sits the custodian of 
the plates, dies, rolls, and other property. 
When the chief engraver comes in the 
morning he makes a requisition upon the 
custodian for such of these precious bits of 
steel as he wants. Each piece has its name 
or designation, whether it is a bit of lathe 
work, a vignette, or entire plate, and when 
they are surrendered to the chief engraver 
upon requisition, an entry is made on the 
books of the custodian. The bookkeeper or 
custodian of Mr. O’Neil makes an entry on 
his books also, to show what he has receiv- 
ed. Then, as the engravers want the differ- 
ent pieces of work, a similar account is 
kept with them, and no man can leave the 
room until the books show that every piece 


or engraving that he had in his possession 
has been returned and he has a note from 
the chief engraver to show that such is the 
case. The watchman would not let them 
out of the building without this. When a 
bell sounds at noon the engravers go to 
lunch, but outside the building. 

When the work is over for the day the 
accounts between the chief engraver and 
his subordinates are balanced, to show that 
each bas returned all the work placed in his 
custody. The rolls and dies and plates are 
returned by the chief engraver to the cus- 
todian from whom he got them, and if no 
piece is missing his requisitionis returned to 
him and the property locked in the vault for 
the night. Should it ever happen that any 
thing was missing, even if it were the small- 
est fragment of engraving, no one would be 
permitted to leave until it was found. A 
complete record is thus kept of every piece, 
so that you can tell just where it was at any 
time, how long it was in any one’s custody, 
and what he had it for. 


A Fireproofing Solution. — For 
rendering fabrics, wood, and other inflam- 
mable objects fireproof, a writer in La Wa- 
ture recommends -borotungstate of soda, a 
salt which he states has never hitherto been 


employed for the purpose. It is made by 
dissolving boracic acid in a hot solution of 
tungstate of soda. Objects impregnated 
with this solution are rendered incombusti- 
ble. The solution gives off no deleterious 
gas, while ammoniacal salts, phosphate of 
ammonia, and salts of phosphorous render 
the air irrespirable. Borotungstate of soda 
in solution is also said to possess valuable 
antiseptic properties, and has been used 
with success in diphtheria, for dressing 
wounds, and as a wash in cases where an 
antiseptic is needed. The solution has no 
odor, but its taste is bitter. 


Graining Colors for Oak.—For 
light wainscot oak take white lead and yel- 
low ochre mixed to the required tint; fora 
darker wainscot oak, mix white lead, middle 
chrome and yellow ochre; for dark oak mix 
white lead, Venetian red and yellow ochre; 
or, if a still darker hue is wanted mix white 
lead, raw sienna, burnt umber and Vene- 
tian red; or burnt and raw sienna, white 
lead and burnt umber. 
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GENUINE PHYSIOGNOMY. 


THE immediate, physical, instrument 
‘of mind is the brain and nervous-system, 
and the analysis of this is made in terms 
of temperament. Now, many writers 
appear to think that character may be 
largely read in the form and consistency 
of the features as imparted by tempera- 
ment. Dr. Pritchard in the ‘‘Cyclo- 
pedia of Practical Medicine” says: 
** States of the mind are so connected 
with affections of the body that it is im- 
possible for any one, who considers the 
facts which presents themselves, to doubt 
that with every temperament particular 
mental qualities must be associated, al- 
though it is manifest that many writ- 
ers have indulged their fancy on this 
subject and have gone into more full and 
minute details than experience will es- 
tablish.” 

Dr. Henry Maudsley, in his ‘‘ Pathol- 
ogy of the Mind,” says: “‘ It is not amiss 
to reflect, when weighing beliefs, that 
belief is very much a matter of tempera- 
ment;” and Dr. Alexander Stewart, who 
has published a work recently on the 
subject, concludes with many of the au- 
thors from whom he quotes that ‘‘ the 


portraits of eminent men will generally 
be found to show a marked connection 
between the temperament and the char- 
acter of the work that has led to fame; 
that the face tapering to the chin from a 
broad or ‘high forehead, small features 
and along neck—the nervous tempera- 
ment—characterize the greater number 
of those whose fame rests on works in 
which imagination reigns; and that a 
square face, broad features and a short 
neck, the physical characteristics of the 
three other pure temperaments, the San- 
guine, the Bilious and the Lymphatic 
characterize, more or less, the greater 
number of those famous works are of a 
more material or physical character.” 

It matters not whether we adopt this 
old classification, that has generally re- 
ceived the sanction of medical writers, 
wherever reference to any distinction in 
temperamental types is made in their 
treatises, or the later and I think better 
classification of the American phreno- 
logical writers with its three divisions of, 
Mental, Motive and Vital, the expression 
of the type singly and in combination is 
seen in the mould of the features, in the 
bony outline, in the manner and con- 
duct. Let us take a simple description 
of a case in which the Mental is very 
dominant, and in which, therefore, as 
Dr. Jacques would say, we have the 
** nervous type” of the Mental, a slight 
frame of stature rarely above the medium, 
a high and broad forehead with a marked 
disproportion between the cranium 
and the face, the features being small 
and tapering downward to a rather 
pointed chin. Theskin and hair are fine 
and soft, the eyes gray or blue, and usu- 
ally brilliant ; the complexion is pale or 
light, or it may be sallow ; the expres- 
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sion is lively and intelligent, and the 
movements quick and vivacious. 

In this era of great mental etfort it is 
not an extraordinary occurrence to meet 
with a person in whom these marks of 
constitution are associated, and varia- 
tions of them that occasion no uncer- 
tainty in the mind of the observer as to 
their typical distinction, are common 
enough. Such expressive marks become 
easy to estimate with respect to their 
bearing on character, and the intelligent 
member of society acquires a prompt, 
off-hand facility in reading the general 
nature mentally and physically of per- 
sons so constituted. 

Thus it is also with the other types of 
temperament; when sharply pronounc- 
ed, there is little difficulty about form- 
ing the judgment, but in proportion, as 
they approach an even, symmetrical 


combination, more and more study and 
experience are necessary for their ana- 
lysis. The great majority of men and 
women exhibit one of the temperaments 
in distinct excess, and that with the aver- 
age observer is the key to the bent of 


character. This view is substantially 
correct, but the careful student of hu- 
man nature knows that culture, associa- 
tion, the impress of acquired habits 
must be taken into account before final 
judgment. 

In the walks of fashionable life peo- 
ple are seen who possess so stmking an 
endowment of the motive temperament 
that we term it bilious, according to the 
old definition; they are swarthy in con- 
plexion, of large frame, strong features, 
powerful muscles, broad heads, and in 
movement impress us with a sense of em- 
phasis and strength. We expect to hear 
a coarse, strident voice, and language, 


and whose terms are terse, forcible, but we 
are surprised by their gentleness in man- 
ner and tone, by the fulness and polish 
of their conversation, and by the quiet 
ease and dignity of their bearing. Edu- 
cation, the refining influences of good 
society, and long continued study for 
the purposes of self-improvement have in 
time subdued the rude expression of their 
inherited type of physical constitution, 
and now it appears in a form that imparts 
a positive ease and strength to manner 
and language. 

The character-reading of the masses, 
their ‘‘impressions” of this one or that 
are dependent chiefly upon form and 
feature, upon complexion and manner, 
therefore it is the temperament that is 
taken into account intelligently or igno- 
rantly. Temperament is the basis of phy- 
siognomy, and he who claims to be a 
‘**physiognomist purely” is but an in- 
terpreter of the indications of tempera- 
ment. The author of ‘‘ New Physiog- 
nomy ” lays down this law as one of the 
fundamental principles in human de- 
velopment : ‘‘The action proper to any 
particular physiognomical development, 
as well as the development itself is modi- 
fied by temperament.” If this fact were 
fairly understood and applied in prac- 
tice, we should be enabled to construct 
a system of physiognomy upon a valid 
foundation, and the objection that is 
heard so frequently that physiognomy is 
only speculation, guessing or shrewd, 
would be overcome. The basis of physi- 
ology is regarded as essential to all nor- 
mal argument with respect to the quali- 
ties and properties of man, and a cate- 
gory of principles can be constructed 
upon physiology that will give to physi- 
ognomy the definitions of science. No 
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phrenologist could ignore physical con- 
ditions, as they appear in the face and 
form, and expect to describe successfully 
the mental characteristics of a person; 
he would thus associate physiognomy in 
his examination of the data of his esti- 
mate, but it is clear that such physiogno- 
my is quite free from the criticism of 
guess-work, as its connection with the 
solid parts of organization is palpable. 


THE HEAT CENTER, 

THE observations that have been con- 
ducted by physiologists, especially those 
of Europe, with regard to the location of 
centers in the brain, occasionally develop 
features that remind one who is familiar 
with the literature of Phrenology of 
opinions that have been expressed by ex- 
aminers and writers from time to time in 
that sphere of scientific activity. It is re- 
ported that at the recent session of the 
Helvetian Society of Natural Sciences at 
Geneva one of the members, Professor 
Girard, offered an interesting account of 
some late experiments of his in Schiff’s 


laboratory to ascertain the location of the 
heat center. 


** These experiments, which were made 
on hares, have led him to conclude,” we 
are told, ‘“‘that the cerebral center of 
thermogensis is the corpus striatum. 
Every lesion affecting this body in its 
middle part produces a pronounced hy- 





perthermia, which does not result from 
spasm of the vaso-constrictor nerves of 
the skin, but from an augmentation of 
caloric production. Electric excitation 
of this region, which is followed by a 
marked augmentation of heat, justifies 
the assertion that the hyperthermia is a 
phenomenon of excitation and not par- 
alysis. Moreover, after puncture and 


irritation of this region of the cerebrum, 
there was a considerable increase in the 
quantity of nitrogen excreted in the ur- 
ine, indicating an acceleration of the or- 
ganic combustions ; and this was accom- 
panied by notable emaciation of the 
animal. Girard considers the thermo- 
genetic centers as including not only this 
median portion of the striate body on 
both sides, but all the subjacent parts to 
the base of the brain. There is here an 
apparatus whose excitation increases the 
production of animal heat, and which 
probably concurs under physiological 
conditions to regulate heat productions.” 

Whatever this is worth, as a contribu- 
tion from a high scientific source it will 
encourage some of our friends who are 
disposed to believe that an organ for heat 
or temperature exists in the base of the 
brain. It is not long since one of the 
students of the Institute wrote to us con- 
cerning some experiments of his with 
respect to such an organ, and appeared 
to be well satisfied of its existence and 
approximate location. But if Professor 
Girard is right the locality he marks 
would preclude attempts to estimate the 
influence of such an organ from cranial 
indications. 





Setr-REsTRAINT. A quick temper is 
an unfortunate inheritance, but not an 
irremediable one. Let our young friends 
understand this as a fact and cease to 
bewail their weakness. Let them take 
matters seriously in hand and strive to 
modify the disposition by keeping a 
close watch upon themselves, by avoid- 
ing occasions of irritation, and those old 
associates whose temper is known to be 
readily excitable, like their own. Go, 
my hot-headed, explosive friend, with 
kind, good-natured people and cultivate 
their manner. 
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{o fur ff orrespondents 


Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
de answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

To ovr conTrisuTors. It will greatly aid the 
editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, if our 
contributors generally should observe the following 
rules when writing articles or communications in- 
tended for publication : 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It isoften 
necessary tocut the page into “‘ takes” for compos- 
itors, and this can not be done when both sides are 
written upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quota- 
tions. 

3. Don’t write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across the case, a distance 
of over two feet, and the editor often wishes to make 
changes or additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about ‘“‘ Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don’t like to read long stories. 
A two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your full name and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address also. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
-contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES. persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor personally will receive his early at- 
tention if this is done. a 


SwaLLow1ne A Fry.—8. P. W.—No, such 
an accident is no more likely to be injurious 
than the swallowing of a grape seed. A 
timid, hysterical person might imagine all 
sorts of fearful things and worry himself or 
herself into illness ; but if birds can swallow 
large insects alive and thrive on them, it 
should not be expected that a little thing 
like a fly would hurt a man. In fact, at 
their tables, people eat and drink things 
that are more poisonous than house flies. 


Corio 1s Horses.—R. H.—We do not 
know any antidote for this common affec- 
tion in horses and cattle, but we think that 
ammonia, belladonna, sulphur, chamomile 
flowers, and hyoscyamus are among the 
remedies used by veterinary surgeons. As 
the causes of the trouble in horses are not 
unlike those in the case of man, for instance 
—exposure to cold, dampness, draughts, 
eating improper things or overeating, or 
drinking too much cold water soon after 
violent exertion, we should advise as nearly 
similar treatment as it is possible to give, and 
for an outline of that I must refer you to the 
June number of the Phrenological. Of the 
drugs nux-vomica is considered a good 
remedy when the attack is the result of eating 
indigestible food, or of overeating or consti- 
pation. Dr. W. C. Lord, D. V. M., advises 
the mixture of nux-vomica alternating with 
tincture aconitum, and also enemas or in- 
jections of warm water, with fomentations 
of hot water applied to the abdomen. He 
speaks very favorably of this procedure. 
We should regard the enemas and fomen- 
tation as very important in severe cases. 
Perhaps some of our readers who are famil- 
iar with stock can supply more information. 
You speak of the water of Nebraska being 
strongly impregnated with alkali. If this be 
the case, we should expect its constant use 
to produce a chronic inflammation of the 
stomach and intestinal canal, unless the 
alkali were neutralized by proper agents. 


PHRENOLOGY IN THE Sonoors.—Mrs. B.— 
We are pleased to hear of the movement in 
your section of Ohio, to introduce the study 
of mental science into the schools. We think 
that the better way for its successful study 
by the young is to have teachers learn the 
principles and methods of observation, and 
to present them orally in school, with illus- 
trations from the living head. When taught 
in this way, children very quickly pick up 
the practical truths of the science, and are 
deeply interested. For the moral education 
of the young—a matter of most conspicuous 
importance now—there is nothing superior 
to the method of Phrenology. 
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LogroaL aNp Demonstrative.—T. O. J.— 
If for an introduction to the study or reading 
of Phrenology, one takes up the small treat- 
ise entitled ‘“‘ Indications of Character,” and 
follows that with Hyde’s ‘‘True Basis of 
the Science of Mind,” and then reads ‘“‘ Brain 
and Mind,” or Combe’s ‘* System,” he will 
obtain a very complete view of the scope 
of the science. 


For a Bracx-Ere.—T. B.—If you can 
apply a wet compress imme.iately after the 
accident, and keep it freshened by occa- 
sionally rinsing in water, the tendency to 
congestion will be much reduced. An 
authority advises painting the bruised sur- 
face with the tincture or a strong infusion 
of capsicum annuum mixed-with an equal 
bulk of mucilage of gum-arabic and the 
addition of a few drops of glycerine. This 
should be put on with a soft or camel’s-bair 
brush and allowed to dry on, and then a 
second and third coat. . If this be done soon 
after the injury has been received, it will 
prevent in great part the bruised surface 
from turning black, because it ison account 
of the oxidation of the blood in the injured 
tissue that it shows the dark, livid color. 


GranaM CracKxers.—Svs.—In the Phren- 
ological of a few years ago recipes were 
published on home cracker-making, one of 
which is the following as advised by *‘ Mira 
Eaton.”—Ingredients.—One pint of cold 
water, and graham flour enough to knead 
very stiff. Stir the flour and water as stiff 
as you can with a spoon, then flour the 
kneading-board well and turn the dough 
upon it; knead graham flour in until the 
dough does not stick to the hands—then 
roll out very thin, cut in any desired shape, 
prick the forms with a fork to prevent 
blistering, and bake in a very hot oven 
twenty minutes to keep crisp; put the 
crackers in a box, in a dry closet. 


Gl bat They Sap. == 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 























My Answer.—Eprror or THE JourNAL. 
—In answer to the question, on the margin 


of Parenorocioat Jovrnat, for August, 
pertaining to ‘‘ Hzaps anp Faces,” I can 
say that I have a copy of it, and have read 
it carefully and studiously. I have mearly 
all the principal Textbooks on the Science. 
I began to study it about seven years ago, 
and the little application I have been able to 
give it in my every-day life, being a poor 
mechanic, has tended to interest every 
power and faculty of my being. As an in- 
stance, one among the many that are likely 
to occur in the every-day life of any ordinary 
person, I submit the following, which 
occurred with me about two years ago. 
I was working in the shop one morning, 
when a man, wholly unknown to me, came 
in to get the loan of a saw for a short time. 
In the space of about a year previous, two 
saws had been borrowed from employes in 
this shop, and were never returned. Asa 
matter of course, these circumstances oc- 
curred to my mind, and at first disposed me 
to refuse the man’s request—but for a 
moment only. The teachings of Phrenology 
came to my aid and whispered: ‘ measure 
your man.” I did so, and concluded, in less 
time than it takes me to tell it, that the 
stranger was honest and that my saw would 
not ‘turn up missing” as the other two 
had done, and so I let him have it. Where- 
upon the foreman, who had witnessed 
the transaction, called to me: “do you 
know that man?” I answered, ‘‘No, I 
never saw him before.” He then remarked : 
“‘two other saws were taken away from 
here, and never brought back,” and rather 
insisted on my following the stranger to 
find out where he was going, and this I did, 
simply to satisfy the foreman. The stranger 
had told me that he wanted to do some 
work on —— street. But, before starting 
out on my espionage, I told the foreman I 
knew my saw was in good hands, and would 
be returned, but if it was not returned in 
due time, I would not have anything more 
to do with Phrenology. But the borrower 
returned the saw as soon as he was through 
with it; thereby vindicating the teachings 
of the science of Phrenology, and sustaining 
my faith. 

This, Mr. Editor, is one of fully a dozen 
or more incidents that have occurred with- 
in the range of my observation in the past 
five or six years. 
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You are virtually ‘‘ casting bread on the 
waters that” not only ‘“‘shall be” but is 
being “ gathered” now as well as “‘ many 
days hence.” I think it is as little as we, 
who are so vastly benefited by and through 
the labors of those who ‘‘ have borne the 
burden in the heat of the day,” can do to 
tell it you. GEORGE MARKLEY. 


Our present notice of the 
PuRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL has peculiar inter- 
est in view of the recent death of Dr. 
Fowler, whose name will always be associ- 
ated prominently with the science to the 
exposition of which this Journal is devoted. 
From month to month it is filled with the 
very best matter on this and cognate sub- 
jects anywhere to be found.—Pittsburgh 
Christian Advocate. 


PERSONAL. 
IN MEMORIAM. 

To the memory of William E. Scott, who 
died in Austin City, Nevada, July 28d, 1864, 
these lines, written by his widow, are 
dedicated. 

I kneel by the side of a loved one’s grave, 

And tears from my eyes are falling, 

I press to my lips the last token he gave, 

When the angel of death was calling. 

The world is dreary and dark to me now, 

There is not a gleam of gladness, 
Shadows of sorrow have clouded my brow, 

And my heart is breaking with sadness. 





I weep that the one I love should sleep here, 
With the lonely winds to sigh o’er him, 
But memory, sweet memory will ever be 

dear, 
In the hour that my heart will deplore 
him. 
The winds may chant a funeral dirge, 
In murmurings low o’er his head, 
And sweet song birds their notes may change, 
As they fly o’er his lonely bed. 


He sleeps afar from his native land, 
By his side no kindred rest, 
While those who loved him may never be- 
hold 
His grave in the boundless west. 
ALICE SCOTT. 


Marriep.—ANnperson—Basesir. At the 
residence of the bride’s father, Amelias- 


burgh, Ontario, Canada, 5th inst., by the 
Rev. Samuel McCauley. Alex. H. Ander- 
son to Alma Blanche, only daughter of 
Elkanah Babbit, Esq. 

Mr. Anderson is a student of the American 
Phrenological Institute, having attended the 
session of 1884, and has since that time been 
endeavoring to frame his life according to 
the teachings of his favorite science. He 
looks upon Phrenology as the only science 
that will enable mankind to make the best 
of this life, and at the same time to secure 
the blessings of the life which is to come. 


Mr. A. Bronson Atootr has kept a 
journal ever since he was a boy, and as he 
was born in 1797, and has known intimately 
nearly every man of distinction in New Eng- 
land, from that time to the present, it ought 
to be interesting. This journal fills sixty vol- 
umes of neatly written manuscript, which 
will probably be given to the world after his 
death. Mr. Alcott is a helpless invalid, and 
spends the most of his time on a couch, 
asleep or looking over his books. 


Mme. Curistine Nizsson, now Countess 
Casa Miranda, was informed years ago by 
an astrologer that she would have trouble 
from two causes—fire and lunatics. This 
prediction has been verified, for during the 
Chicago fire she lost $20,000, and whey 
Boston was burned her loss was said to be 
$200,000. In New York, a crazy man 
followed her for a week, believing that the ~ 
words addressed by Marguerite to Faust 
were intended for himself. In Chicago a 
poor deluded student wanted to marry her, 
and wrote passionate letters. One day he 
came in a superb sleigh drawn by four 
horses, to take his as he supposed affianced 
bride to church. Mr. Jarrett quieted him 
by saying: ‘‘ You are late; Mlle. Nilsson has 
gone there to wait for you.” The third 
insane person she had to do with was her 
former husband, M. Rouzeaud, who died in 
an asylum. 


WISDOM. 


“ Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 





‘©What book has helped you most in life ?’, 
I asked my friend, as home we took our 
way one day, and he replied, ‘‘ My pocket- 
book.”— Vow Populi. 
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There never was a good war, or a bad 
peace. 

He that banquets every day never makes 
a good meal.—Proverbs. 


To be thrown upon one’s own resources 
is to be cast in the very lap of fortune; for 
our faculties then undergo a development 
and display an energy of which they were 
previously unsusceptible. 


The Chinese have a thoughtful proverb : 
“The prison is shut night and day, yet it is 
always full; the temples are always open, 
and yet you find no one in them.” 


‘* Friendship, to natures large and com- 
prehensive in sympathy, at once noble and 
tender, means attachment as warm and 
strong as life itself, enthusiasm of personal 
interest, trust unshaken through all things, 
faithfulness unto death. 


_— 
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MIRTH. 





“A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


I like to believe all men honest, but I 
nebber take the same patent medicine fur 
Ifver complaint an’ de toofache, no matter 
how the label reads. 


*“* What do you grow on this land?” he 
inquired of the farmer who was leaning 
over a fence inspecting a particularly barren 
piece of ground. ‘‘ Grow lazy,” was the 
satisfactory reply. 


A lady was lamenting the ill-fortune which 
attended her affairs, when a friend, wishing 
to console her, bade her look upon the bright 
side. 

**Oh,” she sighed, ‘‘ there seems to be no 
bright side.” 

‘*Then polish up the dark one,” was the 
quick reply. 


At a private christening in Twenty- 
seventh street, the other day, there were 
two babies as subjects, and a three-year- 
old brother as spectator. After the cere- 
mony, the minister kindly took notice of 
the little chap, when the latter spoke up 
and asked: ‘‘Have you got all through 
washing ’em ?” 














In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Booxs as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. Wecan usually 
supply any of those noticed. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

NuMBER THIRTY-NINE OF OaiLviz’s PopuLaR 
READINGS, contains nearly four hundred 
choicé recitations and readings. Price, in 
paper, 30 cents. J. 8. Ogilvie & Company, 
New York. 


PuysioaL Curture. How to gain and re- 
tain Health. By Jessie A. Fowler. 
Purenotocy 1x THE Home. A Lecture by 

Jessie A. Fowler. 

These brochures, published by L. N. 
Fowler of London, are thoroughly practical 
expositions of their topics. Miss Fowler is 
well known as a teacher of physical culture, 
and her little book is not only an argument 
for systematic habits of exercise, but is 
also a convenient msnual for home and 
school use. 

The lecture on Phrenology is designed to 
answer certain pointed questions—for in- 
stance, this: How can Phrenology be made 
of practical and scientific use in our homes? 
In the presentation of her views the author 
shows much careful study of scientific data 
and proceeds in a logical order from begin- 
ping toend. On one point she is properly 
emphatic: the necessity of knowing on what 
character is founded before attempting to 
discipline or develop it. 





Tue Maveritok Nationat Bank Manvat. 

July ist, 1887. 

This convenient and useful volume has 
a wide application, as a few titles from its 
chapters will show. Historical Sketch of 
the National Debt, Credits. of Foreign Na- 
tions, Water-works Bonds, Savings Banks 
Securities, Banks and Banking, Coinage and 
Currency, Land and Agriculture, Coal and 
Tron in the U.S. Designed to meet ques- 
tions that occur to men in the sphere of fin- 
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ance mainly, it is useful to all classes, giving 
as it does a plain series of statements with 
more or less of tabulated detail drawi 
from official and other sources. It is not an 
argument for the continued existence of the 
national bank system, but certainly shows 
how large the volume of monetary affairs 
under the control of that system is. 


Tur Homan Nature Lisrary, Number for 
July, is devoted to the Principles, Proofs, 
etc., of Phrenology—a lecture by J. F. 
Tracey. 

It is a clear statement in concise and 
pleasant style of the leading facts accepted 
by the advocates of Phrenological science, 
and by the majority of physiologists who 
believe in brain localization. Price 10 cts. 


BroTHER AGAINST BROTHER ; OR, THE ToMP- 
xrss Mystery. By John R. Musiek, is a re- 
cent number of the “Fireside” series of 
stories issued by J. 8. Ogilvie and Com- 
pany of New York. 

It has an assumed connection with the 
late war, and that permits an occasional 
mention of some incident that occurred in 
the course of military operations, but a love 
story of a rather intense character is the 
moving motive of the book, and the clash- 
ing of sabres and the rattle of musketry 
come in to help the passion of it. 


Tae Woman’s CurisTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION 
is growing rapidly in volume and import- 
ance. If any one doubt this let him or 
her go to the New York headquarters, or 
to that department of the Union’s work, 
superintended by Miss Colman, whose 
office is in the Bible House, and make 
some inquiry. 

The numerous publications of note issued 
by the literary branch of the Union are a 
proof in themselves that the cause is grow- 
ing. These are leaflets, touching questions 
most commonly asked, Readings on many 
topics, A White Cross Series, Manuals for 
Local Organizations. Periodicals like The 
Union Signal, The Young Crusader, and 
The Journal of Heredity Lesson Manuals, 
Song-books, etc. Nearly all these are writ- 
ten, edited or arranged by members of the 
Union, and they reflect the high intelligence, 
energy and capability of the earnest women 
engaged in the great contest with alcohol. 


Tue Post Grapvate, is the Journal of the 


New York Post Graduate Medical School 
and Hospital—and illustrates its work in 
the training of medical graduates and help. 
ing practitioners who are desirous to know 
more about their business. The July num- 
ber is an interesting fasciculus of clinical 
notes. $1.00 a year. 


Report on Improvep Metuops or SEWAGE 
DisposaL anp Water Supruis. By C. 
W. Chancellor, M. D., Secretary State 
Board of Health for Md. 


An interesting document, for which we 
are indebted to Mr. A. Le Marquand. It 
manifests what should be the agreeable fact 
to hygienists north and south: an active 
interest in matters affecting public health, 
especially that of centres of population. A 
review of methods recently adopted in 
Europe is given; that of Le Marquand, 
now in operation in Paris, being printed at 
some length, as it merits, and in discussing 
water supply valuable information is given 
on tests of purity and causes of pollution. 


Memormat or THE New York Lapies 
Heatts Prorgorive Association. To the 
Hon. Abraham 8. Hewitt, Mayor of New 
York, on the subject of Street Cleaning. 
The ladies state the case in a business-like 
manner, and show how great are the short- 
comings of the department in which rests 
the duty of keeping our big city’s streets 
clean. We think that New York has a 
Mayor now who would reform the civil 
service of the metropolis, if he could; but 
finds that he has an Augean task. New 
York with all its great advantages of situa- 
tion and drainage is notoriously unclean, 
and considerations of decency and health 
should unite the better class of her citizens 
in this one step toward a general improve- 
ment. We hope that the ladies will not 
give up their good work. Eliza J. Sparks is 
President and Margaret J. Hebert Secretary 
of this Association. 


Tue AmeEricAN BooxKsELiEr’s ILLUSTRATED 
Awnvat Butietin of Books for Summer 
Reading—contains of course titles that 
relate chiefly to the amusements and rec- 
reative diversities of summer time. It 
is neatly illustrated with portraits of sev- 
eral of the later favorites, and designs 
popular books. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 
The Independent, New, York. 
Illustrated Graphic News, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
awe Review, September, Princeton, 


Our Little Men and Women, September. 
A charming number. 


The Medical Advance, monthly, H. C. Allen. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Building, New York. Architectural weekly. 
Excellently gotten up. 


Phrenological Magazine for August, L. N. 
Fowler, London, England. 


The Western Medical Reporter, weekly, Chi- 
cago, apparently holds its own. 


Canadian Pharmaceutical Journal, Hamilton, 
Canada. Comprehensive and well edited. 


The Eclectic Magazine, September, E. R. 
Pelton, New York. A rich edition; one of 
its striking articles is ‘‘ Contemporary life 
and thought in China.” 


The Homiletic Review, September, New 
York. ‘‘ The Labor Problem,” and ‘‘ The 
Preacher’s Voice,” are important papers. 
Also a criticism of Phillips Brooks doesn’t 
mince matters. 


Harper’s Monthly, September, Harper Bros., 
New York. A rare number of this maga- 
zine. ‘*The South American Yankee” is 
pleasant as well as informative reading ; 
while the “Sons of the Steppes” -give 
one a fair idea of the people and scenery. 


The Christian at Work continues much in 
the same line as of old. The editorial on 
the Seybert Committee’s ‘“‘ Expose of 
Spiritualism,” seem to us marked with 
. parte sentiment; J. N. Hallock. New 

York. 


Journal of the American Akademe; Classi- 
cism and Christianity, as related, com- 
mand a good deal of attention in late 
numbers of this representation of Platonic 
ree A. Wilder, editor. Orange, 


Civics; the first numbers of a specialty hav- 
ing reference tocivil and political matters, 
and the organ of the growing society 
called the American Institute of Civics. 
The field is a broad one, and we wish suc- 
cess to the enterprise ; monthly. American 
Institute of Civics. New York. 


The New England Magazine, July, Boston. 
The sketch and portrait of Moses Brown, 
the patriarchal Quaker philanthropist, 
founder of Brown University, renders this 
number noteworthy. 


The Current, weekly, Chicago. 
New York Observer, weekly, New York. 


Health Record, M. 8. Purdy, M. D., Corn- 
ing, N. Y. 


St. Louis Photog: apher, August, Mrs. Fitz- 
gibbons-Clark, St. Louis. 


The Voice, monthly, E. 8. Werner, New 
York. 


Table Talk, monthly, September, Phila- 
delphia. 


Harper's Young People. Harper Bros., New 
York, Illustrated, weekly. 


Massachusetis Ploughman. Continues to sus- 
tain New England husbandry, Boston. 


Cincinnati Medical News, Dr. Thacker, Edi- 
tor, Cincinnati. Up to the times and 
liberal. 


Book Chat, June, New York. Concise re- 
view of latest books and notes on current 
publications. 


Public inion, Washington and New 
York. Paragraphs from all sources on 
all topics. 


The Sanitarian, July, New York.  Purifi- 
cation of the water supply of cities is a 
thorough review of that important ques- 
= Mason the pen of Albert R. Leeds, 

h. D. 


The Century for September tells of Jeffer- 
son’s home at Monticello. The instalment 
of the Lincoln Biography relates to the 
important era of his nomination for the 
Presidency. A Canaller’s Life in New 
Jersey is picturesquely sketched, and 
Amateur Photography well illustrated. 


The Quarterly Journal of Inebriety for 
August is an oe number, as it 
contains a good report of the recent Con- 
Rees in London, where its editor, Dr. T. 

. Crothers, was in person to take notes, 
and represent the leading part American 
Science is enacting in this important field 
of humanitarian service. 


lar Science Monthly for September has 
leep and its Counterfeits, a good descrip- 
tion of certain phases of hypnotism; 
Social Sustenance ; Physiology of Freez- 
ing; A Sketch and Portrait of Audubon 
among its readable papers. We notice a 
rejoinder of Miss Gardener to Dr. Ham- 
mond which contains certain spicy allu- 
sions and is as keen as a razor in its criti- 
cism. Dr. H.,we think, was a little careless 
in his statements a while ago, and reck- 
oned not ‘on the sort of foe he had to deal 
with. The liberality of the editor in admit- 
ting Miss G., although but a reasonable 
courtesy, is creditable. 





